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CANAAN. 


By Le Roy Smart. 


Cae HATEVER there may 


be in a name, it can 
be truthfully said that 
Canaan’s interest does 


not centre in its name 
alone. Nearly every one that visits 
this town from the outside world 





carries away some memento, which 
ever after brings to mind fond recol- 
lections. Thus it is apparent that 
there is something more than the 
mere suggestiveness of the name of 


Canaan to arouse the reader’s inter- 
est as he glances through the history 
of our grand old New England town. 

Of this rural old town, so charm- 
ingly situated on the Mascoma river, 
only forty miles northwest from Con- 
cord, on the line of the Northern rail- 
road, volumes might be written, por- 
traying its natural resources and pic- 
turesque loveliness. 

As we are to describe Canaan as 
she now is, it might be appropriate 





A View on Canaan Street 
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G. Lowell. 


A. 


From a photograph by 


Bird's-eye View of Canaan Village 


to commence with a pen picture of 
the town or grant previous to the 
advent of the pioneer. Let us take 
our eyes off from its lovely landscape 
and luxuriant fields of to-day, and, 


. glancing back into the dim and dis- 


tant past, picture in our imagination 
a scene in a solitary wilderness, amid 
the monarchs of the forest, the extent 
of which the royal grantors of char- 
ters had never imagined. 

Tradition says the stretch of coun- 
try from Cardigan’s rocky summit 
to Lebanon’s line, now comprising 
Canaan and Enfield, was covered by 
the primeval forest, so dense that the 
noonday sun scarcely penetrated its 
sombre depths. Through these vast 
leafy courts the wild animals of the 
forest roamed with perfect freedom, 
while the Indian lured the speckled 
beauties from the swift waters of the 
river which now bears his name, or 
paddled his canoe on Mascoma lake’s 
placid bosom, in peaceful commune 
with nature. 

And what has been the effect of 
the onward march of civilization 
upon this wild and romantic region ? 
Scarcely one hundred and twenty- 
five years have elapsed since the 
smoke from the first white man’s 
cabin went curling skyward, a sym- 
bol of the paleface’s supremacy, but 
we find a typical New England town, 
possessing rich meadows, fertile up- 
lands, and beautiful scenery. 

The civil history dates back to 
January, 1766, when John Scofield 
gathered his personal effects onto a 
hand sled and set out in search of 
‘‘the promised land.’’ Scofield 
made this journey, a distance of four- 
teen miles, over the snowcrust. The 
hazardous undertaking of traveling 
through the unbroken forests was 
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aggravated that winter by deep 
snows and extreme cold, causing the 
wolves to leave their mountain re- 
treats and come down in droves. 
But a spirit of daring which could 
resist cold and hunger and even the 
tomahawk of the dusky savage, was 
bound to surmount all obstacles in 
mounting the pillar of success. 

Other settlers followed Scofield the 
next year, among whom were George 
and Joshua Harris, Thomas Miner, 





Rapids below the Mill 


Samuel Jones, and Samuel Meacham. 

These early settlers were a noble 
race of men. In them were united 
all the substantial virtues requisite 
to the establishment of a prosperous 
community. They practised that in- 
dustry and economy indispensable to 
the prosperity of all pioneer settlers 
in a new country; here they added 
a wise forecast and preserving deter- 
mination which ensued in a generous 
competency. 

Upon one occasion Mr. Scofield 





The Old Academy 


was compelled to make a journey on 
foot to Lebanon, a distance of some 
fourteen miles. It was in the spring 
of the year,.and during his absence 
much rain fell, swelling the Mas- 
coma so that it overflowed its banks 
and the extensive intervales on either 
side. It would have been folly to 
trust to a raft on the violently rush- 
ing stream, and for several days he 
was unable to go across to his family. 
At this time his wife was the only 
person in the new township, and was 
obliged to remain alone in their rude 
domicile during her husband’s pro- 
tracted absence. 

The charter was granted, July 9, 





High School Building. 
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The Town House 


1761, nearly five years previous to 
the first permanent settlement, to 
sixty-two persons, all of whom ex- 
cept ten belonged in Connecticut. 
It consisted of 23,000 acres, a tract 
six miles square, and was named 
after Canaan, Connecticut. 

The first meeting for the choice of 
town officers was held on the third 
Tuesday of August, 1761, and Thom- 
as Gustin was appointed moderator. 

The charter named certain condi- 
tions which were to be fulfilled, oth- 
erwise the rights would be forfeited. 
Among them were the following: 





Methodist Church, at the Street. 


‘*The grantee is to plow and culti- 
vate five acres out of every forty, for 
the term of five years.’’ 

‘*All white and pine trees fit for 
masting or the use of the royal navy 
must be carefully preserved.”’ 





Baptist Church, at the Village 

‘‘That a tract of land should be 
reserved in the centre of the town- 
ship for town lots.”’ 

‘*Vielding and paying 

therefor to us, our heirs 
and successors, for the 
space of ten years, to be 
computed from this date, 
the rent of one ear of In- 
dian corn only on the 
twenty-fifth of December, 
annually, if lawfully de- 
manded; the first payment 
to be made on the twenty- 
fifth day of December, 
1762.’’ 

‘*Every proprietor, set- 
tler or inhabitant shall 
yield from and after the 
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expiration of ten years, commencing 
on the twenty-fifth day of Decem- 
ber, 1772, one shilling Proclamation 
money, for every hundred acres he 
owns or settles.’’ 

The charter bears the signature of 
His Excellency, with advice, etc., 
Benning Wentworth, and Theodore 
Atkinson, secretary. It was recorded 
in the book of charters July 9, 1761. 

The first legal meeting of the pro- 
prietors was appointed July 19, 1768, 
at the house of John Scofield. Few 
and weak in numbers, indeed, was 
the mere handful of men who assem- 
bled that day to wrestle with the 
public affairs, but, with their hard- 
ened visages sternly set toward the 





Catrolic Church, at the Village 


sunrise of prosperity. and develop- 
ment, they did what seemed for the 
best. George Harris acted as mod- 
erator at this meeting, and Joseph 
Crow was elected the first proprie- 
tors’ clerk. 

At this meeting, it was voted to 





The Old Congregationai Church, at the Street 


allow ten acres of meadow land to 
those who had made their pitch on 
the upland. Thus all the grantees 
were privileged with obtaining a 
share of the rich and prolific inter- 
vale land, which afforded each pro- 
prietor a variety of soil. 

Ezekiel Wells was the next pro- 
prietors’ clerk, which office he filled 
with acceptance. Among the clerks 
who were appointed afterward are 
the following: Jedediah MHebbard, 
Samuel Jones, Charles Walsworth, 
and Thomas Miner. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the 





Methodist Church, at the Village. 
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George W. Dav 


question of roads was among the first 
to receive the early settlers’ attention. 
For some time after the town was set- 
tled, the inhabitants traveled on 
horseback or went on foot. The 
land was naturally very rough and 
uneven. Finding it difficult to trans- 
port merchandise to the place with- 
out wagons, actions were taken early 
in June, 1770, when a committee was 
appointed to lay out and make neces- 
sary roads. A tax of six shillings 





Residence of George W. Davis 


was imposed on each proprietor’s 
right to defray expenses. The com- 
mittee consisted of Joseph Crow, 
Samuel Benedict, and Samuel Jones. 
Among the first roads laid out was 
the Governor’s road. 

It was enacted, April 13, 1777, 
‘“That a road be laid out three rods 





wide, and made passable from the 
governor's house in Wolfeborough 
through Moultonborough, Plymouth, 
and from thence on the 
straightest and best 
course to Dartmouth col- 
lege in Hanover.’’ This 
road was built at a great 
expense, a tax of two 
pounds being assessed 





upon each proprietor’s 
right. The road passes 
through the north part 
of the town, but has 
not been used for many 
years. The South road 
was one of the earliest 
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roads in town, and it was in 
this locality that the first set- 
tlements were made by John 
Scofield, Thomas Miner, and 
others. 

Soon, other parts of the 
town became settled, and a 
resolution was passed to “ Lay 
out a road and clear the same 
from the lower meadows across 
Town Hill to the road that 
Early in 
1803, a committee was appoint- 


goes to the mills.’’ 


ed to confer with other towns 
in regard to a new turnpike. 
The road was soon after laid out, 
and was incorporated June 27, 1804, 
as the Grafton turnpike. This road 





Major Stephen R. Swett 


now passes through the Village and 
Canaan Street. 

With the opening of roads, which 
greatly increased facilities for trans- 
portation, a new era of prosperity 
commenced. The embryo town was 
becoming to feel the need of a mill 





Residence of O. L. Rand 


in the place, and it was voted May 
10, 1770, that a corn and sawmill be 
built by the proprietors of Canaan. 
The mill was to be completed in a 
good, workmanlike manner by the 
twenty-sixth of December, 1770; 
also, that a tax of twelve shillings 
be assessed upon each proprietor’s 
share. Thomas Miner commenced 
building the mill on a very eligible 
privilege on Mascoma river. 





O. L. Rand 
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It was voted that Thomas Miner, 
in consideration of the building of 
the mill, should have one hundred 
acres of land, to be laid out so as to 
secure to said Miner the full privilege 
with a dam across said river, and a 
part of the white pine timber; also 
to procure a pair of mill stones for 
his mill. The Miner mills were 
soon completed and in operation, 
which occasioned a general rejoic- 
ing. There was plenty of logs for 
the saw, but the sound of grinding 
was low. The soil had not com- 





Edward M. Allen 





George H. Gordon 
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was afterwards moved to the village 
and reconstructed into a tavern, and 
is to-day well known as the Cardigan 
hotel. In 1783, Rev. Thomas Bald- 
win, D. D., was ordained and settled 
over it. Dr. Baldwin remained until 
1790, when he removed to Boston. 
He frequently visited Concord on foot 
through the wilderness, and it was 
on one of those solitary walks, in his 
meditation on the unity of God’s 
people if they faithfully followed His 
word, that he composed the familiar 
and beautiful stanzas commencing 








Arthur P. Follansbee 


TRREE WELL KNOWN CANAAN MEN 


menced to yield freely of its increase ; 
the land was new and rugged; the 
seasons cold and backward, and all 
these, supplemented by the depreda- 
tions of bears, wolves, and other wild 
animals, illustrate only a few of the 
obstacles the early settlers were 
obliged to meet. 

And yet, notwithstanding their 
earthly trials and tribulations, time 
was found for divine worship. The 
first church was organized in 1780, of 
Baptist denomination. This church 
was located on the South road, but 


with, “From whence doth this union 
arise ?’’ 

It is said that many difficulties 
were encountered in the establish- 
ment of the church, and in some in- 
stances violent opposition was mani- 
fested. For forty years this church 
enjoyed the distinction of being the 
only one in town. A Congregational 
society was established in 1820, and 
Rev. Charles Calkins ordained as 
pastor. For a number of years this 
church was in a most flourishing 
condition. Later, a Methodist so- 
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ciety was incorporated. 
They are now divided into 
two societies, with one 
church at the Village and 
one at the Street. Services 
are conducted in the Street 
; church from ten till eleven, 
and at the Village from one 
tilltwo, by Rev. C. E. Reed, 
the present pastor. Relli- 
gious services are also held 
at the Village by two other 
denominations, Freewill 
Baptists and Roman Cath- 
olics. 








Across Crystal Lake. 


With six churches in 
town, including the Advent 
chapel, it seems as though 
the people ought not to 
lack for gospel enlighten- 
ment, or the Sabbath be 
allowed to pass unobserved. 

Although this town was 
not signalized by the dire 
conflict of battle, yet the 
same patriotic spirit was 
infused in the breasts of 





the rural laborers. A large 
meeting was held in obedi- 
ence to the recommenda- 
tion of the Continental 
congress, and resolutions 
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George W. Murray, Esq. 
were passed in opposition 
to England. A canvass 
of the town was made in 
search of arms, etc., and 
a copy of the report reads 
as follows: ‘‘ Canaan, Sep- 
tember 22, 1775. Upon 
dilligent search we find 
that we Have a Gun for 
Every one that is capable 
; of yousing then, as for 
Power and Lead we Have 
None By us, taste By us, 
Asa Kilburn, Ebenezer 
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F. B. Smart. 














C. O. Barney 


Men were fitted 
out for the war, and from time to 
time the Continental army received 
recruits from Canaan. 

The same patriotic spirit was prev- 


Eames, Selectmen.’’ 


alent in the late rebellion, when many 
of the citizens enlisted. Some sacri- 
ficed their lives on the battle-field ; 
others, more fortunate, won special 
renown on the field of glory, and 
returned to be respected for their 





The 


Lucerne.’ 
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firmness, promptitude, and readiness 
to encounter any danger, or submit 
to any exposure of life and sacrifice 
of personal comfort. 

When some of the privations ex- 
perienced by the early settlers are 
considered, it will be seen that the 





Arthur J. Barney 


condition of the town was such that 
in times of war the men could be ill 
Many of the cosey little 
homesteads, to seen 


spared. 
be 
in a short drive into the 
country from the village, 
have been the scene of a 
bitter struggle for exist- 
Many the 
days of incessant toil 


ence. were 
spent by trusting and pa- 
tient 
scanty 


mothers amid their 
surroundings, 
while their husbands were 
the 
their country. 

The following interest- 
ing sketch of the old style 


absent in service of 
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of living was found by the 
writer in an attic of ancient 
date: “The early inhabitants 
dwelt in houses made of logs, 
and ordinarily consisted of 
only one room; moss was 
used instead of mud for fill- 
ing. A large fireplace was 
built, in which the logs were 
placed, and it was around 
this rustic hearth that the 
family would gather. Stoves, 
lamps, elegant dishes, or any 
of the household articles that 
in latter years would be called neces- 
The 


food was not as fine and unhealthy 


saries, were not then in use. 





Albert E. Barney 


as that which comes from the modern 
cuisine. The beans, potatoes, and 
brown bread were served on wooden 
trenchers. The food was simple but 
well cooked, and fruit and delicacies 
were unknown.’’ 

Among other things of historical 


interest worthy of note, is the death 
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The Barney Block. 


of Jonathan Dustin, which occurred 
July 4, 1812. Mr. Dustin had been 
for many years an honored citizen. 
He was a grandson of the intrepid 
Hannah Dustin. Dustin’s age was 
93, which is no exception to the 
longevity of Canaan’s first settlers. 

But the Canaan of to-day: Topo- 
graphically, the town is divided into 
four districts, including West Canaan, 
Factory Village, Canaan Street, and 
the village proper, or East Canaan, as 





Ernest A. Barney 











Hon. Frank D. Currier 


it was formerly called. The village 
is located in the southeast part of 
the town, on the intervales of Indian 
river. The Northern railroad passes 
through here, and furnishes employ- 
ment for a large number of the labor- 
ing class. This flourishing little vil- 
lage easily ranks as one of the most 
attractive in the state. The streets 
are broad and admirably laid out, 
forming a square in the centre which 
contains a fountain and watering-tub ; 
these were purchased through the 
munificence of the citizens in 1892. 
Around this square the leading 
stores are grouped, forming a very 
compact business section for a 
country town. 

An exquisite view of Mt. Car- 
digan can be obtained from the 
square, looking down Mechanic 
street, five miles to the eastward. 
Cardigan lies in the romantic lit- 
tle town of Orange, and is a cen- 
tre of attraction for summer so- 
journers at the village. Dur- 
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ing the summer months great num- 
bers take advantage of every clear 
day to ascend the mountain and en- 
joy the unrivaled scenery of the sur- 
rounding country. Kearsarge, As- 
cutney, Moosilauke, Monadnock, and 
the Green and White mountains are 
visible from its top, thus rendering 
the prospect varied, extensive, and 
grand. 

Five miles out of the village, on 
the Enfield road, stands the little 
cluster of houses known as West 
Canaan. This little hamlet pos- 
sesses the usual characteristics of 
the average country town. It boasts 
of a store, post-office, and a sprink- 
ling of dwelling-houses. A large 
number of the people find employ- 
ment on the railroad; the remainder, 
for the most part, are well-to-do far- 
mers. 

A stage from Lockehaven meets the 
noon train, and people from Spring- 
field, Enfield Centre, and other sur- 
rounding points, take the train at 
this station, which imparts a busi- 
nesslike appearance to the place, at 
train time at least. 

While other towns boast of their 
electric lights, superb sidewalks, 
theatres, and up-to-date ideas, the 





Residence of Hon. Frank D. Currier. 
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Residence of Or. E. M. Tucker 


stately old Street is proud of her 
shaded walks, summer residences, 
and her prestige among the people 
of leisure. It is a broad and shaded 
street, extending nearly a mile along 
the west shore of Crystal lake. From 
June to October it is resplendent with 
The Street really 
takes precedence in point of situation 


summer gaiety. 


for summer residences, and in many 
ways rivals far-famed Bethlehem. 
From the Street, the country to the 
westward is a series of valleys and 
low hills till the Green mountains in 
Vermont rear their wooded crests as 
a barrier to further observation in 
that direction. To the east, the mir- 
ror-like bosom of Crystal lake lies ex- 
panded, reflecting the rising sun, as 
it appears over Mt. Cardigan, into 
every cottage. This lake is a beau- 
tiful sheet of water, and was origi- 
nally called Hart’s pond from its 
figure. It possesses a natural curi- 
osity in the mound or bank of earth 
It is from four 
to five feet high, and from its regular 
construction would seem to be the 
work of art. 


which surrounds it. 


Annual observations, 
however, have proved it to be pro- 
duced by the drifting ice when break- 
ing up in the spring. 


77 

The people take pardonable pride 
in speaking of the Street as one of 
the best exemplars of the summer 
resort industry within the confines of 
the Granite state. With a charm 
peculiarly its own, it offers varied at- 
tractions to summer visitors in search 
of rest and quiet. 

Hundreds of metropolitan guests 
annually wend their weary way to 
‘*Canaan’s Happy Land’’ to enjoy 
the balmy breezes and sylvan shade 
of the ‘‘land flowing with milk and 
honey.’’ These city visitors, who 
include many people of wealth and 
influence, are an exception to the 
general rule applying to the larger 
and more frequented resorts, and are 
not of the cosmopolitan class; but 
many own cottages, while others 
have returned regularly each year till 
their familiar countenances have be- 
come to be thought of as a part of the 
community. 

Immense monetary benefits are 
realized by the citizens as a result of 





Or. Edward M. Tucker, 
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the annual visitation of these summer 
people. But the good effects from 
their presence can hardly be said to 
end here; the society of such people 
as Judge Blodgett and family of Bos- 
ton, Burns Wallace and wife of New 
York city, O. H. Perry and family of 
Lowell, and hundreds of other distin- 
guished people of culture, is refresh- 
ing, and gives the citizens some idea 
of the conventionalities of city life, 
tending to elevate the scale of moral 
development. 

As the seasons come 
and go with their notice- 
able changes, few are 
more perceptible to the 
annual visitor at the 
Street than the improve- 
ments which are taking 
place each year in the 
hotel service. One of the 
more recent improve- 
ments was the remodel- 
ing of the old Crystal 
Lake House. It has 


been newly furnished throughout, and 
will in the future endeavor to win re- 
nown under the significant name of 
The Grand View, which feat will not 
be difficult to accomplish, for in one 
short season, under the efficient man- 
agement of its genial proprietor, A. R. 
Wilkinson, it has established an en- 
viable reputation as a modern hotel. 

As a pioneer in the hotel industry, 
H. B. Tenney of the Sunset deserves 
more than passing mention. Em- 
barking in the enterprise nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, when the 
summer business was practically in 
its infancy in this town, he was one 
of the first to make a success of min- 
istering to the wants of summer 
boarders. From an unostentatious 
beginning of three or four guests, he 
has advanced until the fame of the 
Sunset has been established. While 
not being as capacious as some, the 
Sunset House has many desirable 
features for the entertainment of its 
patrons. The lover of nature can 
appreciate the broad piazza around 
the western wing, where he can take 
leave of all solicitude and enjoy with- 
out restraint the picturesque pano- 
rama of the extensive landscape at 
sunset. And the lover of amusement 
may avail himself of the tennis court, 





‘The Sunset""—H. B. Tenney. 
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The Grand View 


croquet grounds, ball diamond, etc. 
Other hotels that have much 
to develop the town in this line of 
industry are the Lucerne, Pinnacle 
House, 


done 


Fairview, and Jerusalem 
Spring House. 

The leading industry is agricul- 
ture. There is no discordant clang 
of machinery to disturb the tran- 
quility or rupture the harmonious 
strains of nature. 

Many years ago there 
family by the 
The 


and Charles, were 


came to 
Canaan a name of 


Davis. three boys, George, 
Alvin, educated 
in their early youth into the prac- 
tical They are 
recognized as foremost in the town 


in agricultural 


side of farming. 


and are 
among the few who seem to make 
farming owns the 
large intervale farm on the Enfield 
road at Pillsbury’s crossing, and has 
long been known for his good judg- 
ment and enterprise in farming. His 
residence comprises, without doubt, 
the finest set of farm buildings in 


pursuits, 


pay. George 


the town. Quite a village has sprung 
up on Mr. Davis’s premises. A small 
store was run by his son, A. L. 
Davis, till 1892, when he gave it 
up to enter the employment of the 
Swift Beef Co., of Chicago. The 


“my store was again opened the 
“te next year by F. A. Trum- 
bull. Aside from the home- 
stead, store, and other out 
buildings, Mr. Davis has 
accumulated 
ble property. 

Alvin owns a large farm 
on the Grafton road, and 
cultivates an extensive fruit 
orchard ; while Charles runs 
a milk farm, half a mile out 
of the village, on the stage 
line to Rumney. 

Milk raising proves a remunerative 
industry among the farmers. About 
one hundred cans of milk per day 
are shipped at the village for H. P. 
Hood & Son, of Derry. Many of the 
farmers stock their hillside pastures 
with cows, and find more profit in 
disposing of their milk at the car 
than in dairying. 

The only manufacturing concerns 
worthy of note are the Mascoma 
Overall company and Gardner’s shoe 


much valua- 





A. R. Wilkinson 









R. F. Heffenreffer's Summer Residence. 


shop, at the Village. The Mascoma 
Overall company was established sev- 
eral years ago by Barney Brothers. 
They run fifteen machines of the lat- 
est and most approved pattern, and 
turn out a grade of overalls well 
known to the laboring class through- 
out New Hampshire for their wear- 
ing qualities. The shoe shop is a 
comparatively new enterprise in the 
place. Mr. Gardner moved his busi- 
ness from Lockehaven last fall, and 
set up in the Bucklin block, and, con- 
sidering the adverse circumstances, 
has made a creditable beginning. 
For a number of years the making 
of strawboard at Factory Village was 
an important industry, but since the 
burning of the mill, in 
1890, the business has 
been discontinued. 
The town is well 
represented in journal- 
ism by the Canaan Re- 
porter and Mascoma 
Register. The papers 
were established by 
C. O. Barney, the 
present proprietor, in 
1866, under whose able 
management they have 
continued ever since. 
They are stanch ex- 
ponents of Republican 
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principles, and embody 
the special features of the 
average country weekly, 
endearing them to every 
household in the com- 
munity. Mr. Barney is a 
man of more than ordi- 
nary push and enter- 
prise; and the public 
spirit which has char- 
acterized his lifelong res- 
idence here, has been ex- 
emplified by example, and by ad- 
vocating every public movement be- 
lieved by him to be conducive to the 
welfare of the people. It has been 
said that the Aepforter’s advanced 
ideas have much to do with the vil- 
lage’s up-to-date customs. 

The Crystal Lake Water company 
put in a system of water-works in the 
fallof 189:. The water is taken from 
Crystal lake, one mile distant, and 
has over one hundred feet head. At 
a recent meeting of the stockholders 
it was voted to extend the service so 
as to embrace the whole village pre- 
cinct. 

A milk wagon and ice cart are run 
daily through the Village by F. B. 





The Fairview ''—George W. Muzzey. 
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O. H. Perry's Summer Residence. 


Smart, while the lovers of fresh vege- 
tables and garden truck have their 
wants met by a delivery wagon from 
the farm of Hutchins Shaw. 

When the electric light plant, 
which has been agitated from time to 
time, shall materialize, electric cars 
to the Street will be one of the future 
possibilities. 

What Homer said of Ithaca might, 
in many respects, be aptly applied 
to Canaan, as being ‘‘the nursing 
mother of eminent men.’’ Asa lead- 
ing citizen and town father, the fa- 
miliar name of George W. Murray, 
Esq., takes a front rank. 
Mr. Murray was born in 
Canaan, early in the thir- 
ties, on a small farm, and 
a poor boy; but his am- 
bition led him onward 
and upward, till to-day 
his estate, including two 
of the finest residences 
in town and much other 
valuable property, reaches 
far into the thousands. 
He obtained the greater 
part of his education 
through his own instru- 
mentalities, and a review 


of his brilliant career, both 
in the legal profession and 
private life, furnishes a 
striking illustration of the 
self-made man. 

Among other prominent 
citizens, Hon. F. D. Cur- 
rier, the town’s most illus- 
trious son in public cir- 
cles, is worthy of special 
mention. His palatial 
home, at the corner of 
Main and School streets, 
is a principal attraction 
to the visitor when coming 
up Main street from the passenger 
station. Mr. Currier is also a native 
of the town, and, although a young 
man, has occupied many important 
positions of public trust, and is to- 
day one of the best known young 
men in the Republican party in New 
Hampshire. 

The medical fraternity has an able 
representative in town in the person 
of Dr. Edward M. Tucker. Mr. 
Tucker was a surgeon in the late re- 
bellion, and, at the close of the war, 
settled here and began the practice of 
medicine, winning a favorable repu- 
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tation as a successful practitioner, 
and a distinguished citizen as well. 
Dr. Tucker’s residence is on the site 
of the old ‘‘ Worth’”’ tavern of stage 
times. He is a member of the board 
of health; has been chairman of the 
school-board ; and is very much inter- 
ested in fraternal organizations, being 
a Mason and Odd Fellow, also promi- 
nent in the G. A. R. and Sons of 
Temperance, and the oldest Knight 
of Pythias in New Hampshire and 
probably in New England. 

Barney Brothers and M. H. Milton 
are the oldest concerns in the mer- 
cantile line. Their places of business 
are located at the Village, and they 
carry in stock the usual variety to be 
found in a country store. The firm 
of Barney Brothers was run for many 
years by their father, Eleazer Bar- 
ney, and the boys grew up in the 
business, as it were. This practical 
training, besides the inheritance of 
their father’s talent, has made them 
very successful. 

The town has its quota of fraternal 
organizations. Mt. Cardigan lodge, 
Knights of Pythias, has nearly one 


hundred members, including many 
from Enfield and Lebanon; Indian 
River grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
has a large support among the far- 
mers. Although the Odd Fellows 
and Masons have no lodges here, the 
orders are well represented among 
the citizens. 

In educational 
shows 


matters, Canaan 
considerable advancement. 
Much attention was paid by the 
first settlers to schools. They con- 
sidered the advantages of schooling 
the decus et gloria patriae. In 1839 
Canaan Union academy was founded, 
and located at the Street. For many 
years, with favorable location, excel- 
lent advantages, and competent board 
of instruction, it was second to no in- 
stitution of its kind in this part of the 
state. Recently the village formed a 
precinct, placing educational matters 
under its own management. A sys- 
tem of graded schools has been insti- 
tuted, and a corps of efficient instruc- 
tors engaged. The board of education 
consists of George W. Murray, Frank 
D. Currier, and George H. Gordon, 
with Ella M. Richardson, treasurer. 
In view of Canaan’s many advan- 
tages in wealth and prosperity, it does 
not seem improper that its people take 
the pride which they do in the town. 





"Sunny Side'"’—Mrs, Chestina Wooster. 
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HISTORY OF THE SIXTEENTH REGIMENT, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE VOLUNTEERS. 


By Adjutant Luther Tracy Townsend. 


CHAPTER Iti. 


DEPARTURE. 






e=SSAHE intensest sufferings of 
(¢ = the war were not on the 
{ i, field of battle, but in the 
aS i; home circle; not amid 





the rattle of musketry 
and boom of cannon, but in noise- 
less heart throbs, when the gray- 
haired father, with choking voice 
said to his son, ‘‘Go, my precious 
boy, and God bless you’’; when the 
devoted mother prayed and wept all 
night long after her son’s enlistment ; 
and when, amid farewell words, and 
during the months that followed, 
wives, and young women who had 
pledged their affections to their lov- 
ers, suffered the agony of many 
deaths. These were the most dis- 
tressing experiences of the entire 
war, in consequence of which there 
sank into the grave prematurely a 
whole generation of those who saw 
no field of battle, who heard no 
report of musket or cannon, but 
who remained, in tears, with aching 
hearts and sleepless nights, among 
the quiet hills of the Granite state. 
The latter part of the week begin- 
ning November 15 was a season of 
increased activity among the mem- 
bers of our regiment, for we had 
received orders to be in readiness for 
a move on short notice. It was not 
expected, however, that we should 





break camp before Monday or Tues- 
day of the week following; but 
late on Saturday, the order came 
that we were to take our departure 
the next morning. 

The colonel and other Christian 
officers of the regiment had pleaded 
with Governor Berry not to require 
us to make our first move on Sunday. 
He did, perhaps, all in his power to 
comply with our request, but the rail- 
way and steamboat arrangements had 
been made, and the orders from the 
United States officers were impera- 
tive. 

We may also note that several of 
our men, who had been furloughed 
from Saturday until Monday, were at 
the railroad station or were already 
on their way home when the order 
reached our camp. But a notifica- 
tion at the station or a telegram to 
those who had gone was all that was 
necessary; their furloughs did not 
keep them for an hour from their 
places in the regiment. 

Saturday night was cold, and there 
was a storm of sleet and snow that 
lasted till near morning. It was clear 
by sunrise, however, and at about 
eight o’clock on Sunday morning, 
November 23, in a frosty atmosphere, 
but under as brilliant a New Eng- 
land sky as one could wish to see, 
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the Sixteenth marched in four ranks 
through the main street of Concord. 
At the railway station were friends 
from different sections of the 
who had come to see us off. 
The ranks were broken for a few 
minutes, and friend clasped the hand 
of friend, and hopes were mingled 
with sad apprehensions. 


state 


The words 
of affection and admonition, and the 
farewells then spoken, still linger in 
the memory of the few who survive 
to recall them. 

A little later a train of twenty cars 
moved slowly away with its freight of 
almost a thousand loyal hearts, near- 
ly half of whom, in life and health, 
were never again to see their native 
state. The mental and heart anguish 
of that morning, in its fulness, was 
known only to God, and into his ears 
on that day, from its earliest morning 
hour to the hour that brought the 
day to its close, was poured a vol- 
ume of prayer such as only bur- 
dened, devout, and loving hearts can 
offer. 

The ride during the day was with- 
out anything of special interest or 
worthy of note, except that in passing 
through towns and cities our boys 
were cheered and signalled by the 
people with handkerchiefs and the 
waving of hands. Such responses 
were returned as are customary un- 
der like circumstances, though, if 
the truth were known, many in the 
regiment demonstrative 
than they would have been on some 
other day of the week. 

And yet, we have to confess that 
on that day there was evidence that 
we were not all as pious or as strict 
Sabbath observers as we might have 
been. For, during the day, one of 
our men captured a well-bred spaniel 


were less 
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dog at one of the railway stations and 
carried him on to New York. The 
owner followed on the next train and 
entered complaint. After proving 
property, the dog was restored and 
the forager was severely reprimanded 
by the colonel for laying in commis- 
sary stores on Sunday and before we 
were out of Puritan New England. 
Our route Nashua 
railway to Allyn’s 
Point, where, between six and seven 


was over the 


and Worcester 
o’clock in the evening, the regiment 
left the train and embarked on the 
steamer City of Boston. ‘The sail on 
Long Island Sound during the night 
was not an unpleasant one, but there 
were many heavy hearts, for our men 
were beginning to realize, some of 
them keenly, that every hour 
creased the 


in- 
between them 
and scenes and faces the dearest of 
any on earth. 

Not far from four o'clock in the 
morning, November 24, we reached 
the dock in East river, New York. 
A biting wind told 
plainly enough that we were not yet 
in the sunny south, and we felt that 
we had not taken with us the com- 
forts of our New England home life. 

We were cared for during the early 
part of the day at the Park barracks, 
and at four o’clock in the afternoon 
were ordered to pitch our tents in 
Battery park. 


distance 


northwest us 


The weather a part 
of the time during our encampment 
there was piercing cold, and our 
cloth tents afforded a protection not 
the best, as one easily can imagine. 
Our stay in the city of New York, 
however, was not altogether devoid 
of comfort and interest. Our regi- 
ment was much praised by the people 
of the city, both on account of the 
excellent soldiery bearing of the men 
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and more especially for their uniform tracts, were blameworthy and ought 
good behavior. Sometimes the boys to have been imprisoned and put 
complained, but not without reason, on to the miserable fare they were 
of accommodations and especially of serving to us. The yeomanry of 
rations, though on the whole the New Hampshire can appreciate good 
complaints were fewer than might usage as well as other men, and can 
have been expected. ‘The most pro- endure bravely hardships that are in- 
nounced expressions of dissatisfac- evitable, but they resent everything 
tion were on Thanksgiving day, No- like imposition or ill usage, and 
vember 27. Indeed, it seemed for a never hesitate to give expression to 
while that downright and indignant such resentment. 

protests would end in open revolt. Saturday, November 29, was for 
The meat was miserable in quality the regiment a gala day. The sons 
and poorly cooked. The bread was of New Hampshire residing in New 
heavy and sour, and some of our York city, gave us what was called 
men, who had known from earliest a Thanksgiving dinner. In the way 
childhood what a Thanksgiving day’s of food supplies it was all that the 
dinner meant in New England, de- name implies. It concluded, as such 
clared in no suppressed tones that occasions usually do, with a round 
they would make a ‘‘nigger’’ and of laudatory and patriotic speech- 
Irish soup of the cooks if another making. 


such dinner was served. We may add that more than once 
The cooks, perhaps, were not alto- during our stay in New York fruit 
gether to blame. The mercenary and provisions of various kinds were 


contractors to whom had been let out sent to our encampment in quantity 
the provisioning of the regiment, by gentlemen who had gone from 
and whose sole or paramount object New Hampshire to New York city, 
seems to have been to make as much and who were kindly disposed and 
money as they could out of their con- naturally interested in our welfare. 


CHAPTER -}V. 
SEA VOYAGE. 
S early as Monday, De- ber 6, early in the morning, in the 
cember 4, orders were midst of a snow squall, our regiment 


received to embark on really was on the way to the steamer. 
the steamer, asfern Seven companies, counting from the 





Queen. The regiment left, embarked, and, except for the 
was in readiness to obey the order. emphatic protest of our officers, the 
Then followed counter orders. On other three companies and a New 
Tuesday we again were notified to York battery besides would have 
march to the -asfern Queen, and our been crowded on to a small, unsea- 
tents were struck. Then the order worthy, side-wheel steamer, of only 


was for the second time counter- 700 tons register, which, even with 
manded. But on Thursday, Decem- a much smaller freight, was in no 
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way fit for such a voyage as was 
before us. 

Friday, December 7, 1862, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, our steamer 
weighed anchor, and slowly sailed, 
as we supposed, for our destination. 
But when about four miles from her 
last anchorage, much to the surprise 
of all and the annoyance of some, she 
was slowed down and stopped, and 
the anchor was cast into the sea. To 
all our questions put to the officers of 
the steamer, no satisfactory explana- 
tion was given. The regimental 
officers supposed, however, that her 
captain was following secret orders. 
But we had reason afterwards to 
suppose that the sailors’ superstitious 
dread of beginning a voyage on Fri- 
day had taken possession of our cap- 
tain, and had led him to defy the 
explicit orders that had been given, 
and, in utter disregard of any disas- 
trous consequences that might result, 
he took the matter of sailing into his 
own hands, and anchored until day- 
light the next morning. 

The first day out was one of inter- 
est to some of our men who never 
before had been on the broad Atlan- 
tic, whose lives, rather, had been 
passed among the peaceful and beau- 
tiful landscapes of New England. 
From the squalls of the night be- 
fore, the Jersey coast was covered 
with patches of snow, that to us were 
not an unfamiliar sight; and during 
the day we encountered several snow 
squalls, as if Winter was not to part 
company with her Granite State boys 
without giving them, as reminders, a 
parting salute or two. 

By afternoon and evening of this 
first day out, seasickness became an 
epidemic. Poor seasick and home- 
sick wretches! ‘Thoughts of the fire- 


side circle, of food prepared by the 
hands of wives and mothers, the 
charm of the dining-room table, and 
all such visions floated before our 
minds, only to increase our misery. 
Nor is it to be wondered that many 
of us felt during that day and night 
that we were the most guilty crim- 
inals on land or sea, and deserved 
severe punishment for ever having 
complained of anything in our home 
life, and that we had been fools and 
idiots for enlisting in the army, even 
to save the Union! 

Seven o'clock, Sunday morning, the 
sealed orders were broken. ‘There 
had been many speculations as to the 
destination of our regiment. Almost 
every place on the Southern seaboard 
had been mentioned, but the orders 
were that the steamer should proceed 
direct to Ship Island, at the mouth 
of the Mississippi river, unless it be- 
came necessary to re-coal at Tortu- 
gas. We thus were being taken to 
a much greater distance from home 
than had been expected when the 
assignment of our regiment was made 
to the Banks expedition. This news 
added a fresh gloom to the already 
Sun- 
day and Sunday night were as dis- 


accumulated woes of our boys. 


mal as cold, biting winds, rolling and 
heavy seas, downright seasickness, 
and homesickness, could make them. 


On waking Monday morning, it 


was discovered that the sun was ris- 


the starboard side of the 


steamer, instead of on the port, where 


ing on 


it should be shining if we were sail- 
ing south. It was evident, therefore, 
that the course had been changed 


during the night. 


Explanations fol- 
the 
heavy seas of the night before, the 
boat had sprung a leak; and during 


lowed, and we learned that, in 
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the early morning the report was 
circulated that she was filling three 
times as fast as she could be pumped, 
and that the water already was nearly 
up to the furnace fires. These re- 
ports proved to be yarns. But that 
the steamer was disabled was evi- 
dent enough, for she listed badly, 
and labored heavily and perilously 
amidst those stormy and rough seas 
that were breaking upon and over 
her. The facts were, that the strain 
had loosened the planking, above the 
water-line, fortunately, and at ten 
o’clock the night before the sheath- 
ing of the guards of the paddle-wheel 
and some of the paddles on the star- 
board side had been smashed into 
fine kindling, and the steamer was 
in great danger of having the wheel 
twisted on the shaft to such extent 
as to prevent its revolution, or else 
broken completely, and we should 
then be left helpless and at the mercy 
of the stormy Atlantic. In this con- 
dition the steamer had been headed 
for Fortress Monroe, about forty 
miles north of the point she had 
reached the night before. 

At half past ten o'clock Monday 
morning, December 8, we _ cast 
anchor near Fortress Monroe and 
repairs were begun. This was a 
brief respite from seasickness. No 
one of the regiment, however, was 
allowed to go on shore or to speak to 
any persons who came near in boats, 
or even to send letters or telegrams to 
anxious ones at home. The destina- 
tion of the Banks expedition was to 
be kept a profound secret. And yet, 
some of the ship's crew who went on 
shore for help and materials for re- 
pairs, reported that our destination 
was well known at Fortress Monroe. 


This, we presume, is a specimen of 


the way army secrets at that time 
were kept. Anything known in the 
city of Washington was said to be 
known almost the same day in the 
city of Richmond. 

The dread of putting to sea again 
was keenly felt by most of our men, 
and not a few declared they would 
gladly face death on the field of 
battle or anywhere else, but could 
not again endure seasickness. ‘‘I 
would give,’’ said a poor fellow, 
while looking wistfully at the beach, 
‘*a month’s pay for a handful of that 
sand to carry along with me.’’ 

Late in the afternoon of Monday, 
December 15, the repairs were com- 
pleted, and the miserably unfit craft 
weighed anchor and headed out to 
sea again. 

On the way down the bay we met 
the steam transports Robert Morris 
and John A. Iarren, loaded with 
troops coming into port, for what 
reason we did not know, and as our 
exceptionally fine band played its 
greeting to these comrades, cheer 
after cheer in acknowledgment rose 
from about three thousand throats, 
echoing far over the waters of the 
beautiful Chesapeake bay. 

The next few days were pleasant, 
with a constantly rising temperature 
and a comparatively smooth sea. 

As the boys under these favorable 
conditions began to improve in 
health, they also became more and 
more pugnacious. As a result, there 
were two rebellions on the same day, 
December 10. The first was a deter- 
mination on the part of several of 
the men to resist the general order 
to have all the soldiers vaccinated. 
Some of the men who did not believe 
in vaccination said they would be 
shot first. After a while this insub- 
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ordination, through the persuasion 
of the regimental officers, came to 
an end. But later, a report being 
circulated that the vaccine virus was 
not pure, some of the men actually 
cut and dug it out of their arms 
with their jack-knives after the sur- 
geons had done their work. 

The second mutiny was in conse- 
quence of the rations issued. 
dinner of that day the men were 
served with pork and bread. For 
supper there doled out to 
them a half dipper of coffee, four 
spoonfuls of half boiled rice, and 
a tablespoonful of molasses. Think 
of that kind of fare for sick, 
for convalescent and well men! 
Some of the boys a/most swore that 
they would make an attack on the 
ship’s stores unless they were better 
served. This rebellion was so pro- 
nounced that the officers of the boat, 
who seemingly were trying to make 
a handsome thing out of their con- 
tract to supply the men, became 
alarmed and asked for a guard to 
defend the stores against an attack. 
After this mutinous demonstration 
the boat attempted no further im- 
position and nonsense of any sort 
during the rest of the voyage. 

The sense of justice in the men, 
however, had 
that they did what more honest men 
would not have done; that is, though 
the ship’s stores were under guard, a 
barrel of extra fine syrup somehow 
was on tap and was used freely dur- 
ing the voyage. Three or four of the 
men found the fresh meat locker and 
discovered a way into it, tipped the 
cooks of the boat who, on a single 
day, cooked for the boys an entire 
hind quarter of fresh beef. 

And this was not all. 


For 


was 


also 


become so outraged 


One of the 


boys of Company H, feeling that the 
sutler was taking advantage in over 
charging for tobacco, which, how- 
ever, was probably not the case, 
when the chances and 
risks is taken into account, removed 
the hinges of one of the chests of the 
sutler, and filled his boot-legs with 
plugs of navy tobacco; and after that 
every man, including the guards, who 
wanted a chew, had one. 

It was during these days that the 
boys of Company K, who largely 
were from Portsmouth, being, there- 
fore, somewhat familiar with sea sail- 
ing and life, and with the yarns of 
sailors, were merciless enough to tell 
the farmer boys and others from the in- 
terior of the state the most harrowing 
stories of shipwrecks, of boats spring- 
ing leaks, of tempests, West India 
tornadoes, and other perils and prog- 
nostications that had some grain of 
truth, but were told out of pure mis- 
chievousness. Those men of Com- 
pany K deserved severe reprimand, 


doctrine of 


but, so far as we recollect, they never 
received it. 

At eight o’clock, Saturday morn- 
ing, December 14, we passed Cape 
Sable, the extreme point of Florida, 
to the south, and a few hours later 
saw the wreck of the J/arion Sanford, 
one of our fleet of boats bound, as we 
were, to Ship Island. She had struck 
on the reef of San Key, and was well 
out of water. At the time we passed, 
the wreckers were stripping her of 
could be taken. 
We afterward learned that the troops 
that sailed on her, including the Fif- 
teenth Hampshire regiment, 
were taken off in safety and 
warded by other transports. 


whatever of value 


New 
for- 
There 


is always a kind of “mute eloquence” 
in a wreck like this, and the sight of 
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the Sanford did not tend to calm our 
fears, and certainly did not inspire 
confidence that we ourselves were 
out of danger, though we were in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Sunday, December about ten 


the 


14, 
o’clock in forenoon, we were 
piloted through a serpentine passage 
to Fort Jefferson, on Dry Tortugas, 
a coral island, not far from the Flor- 
ida coast, and used during the war 
as a station for furnishing supplies 
of coal and naval stores to the Gulf 


A vast amount of money 


squadron. 
had been appropriated by Southern 
members of congress to make this 
place impregnable, though when we 
were there everything had the ap- 
pearance of incompleteness, except 
the climate; that seemed marvelously 
perfect. The 
shade-trees, cocoa, date palm, castor- 


It was like summer. 


oil, and other trees and plants, were 
This 


was a new experience for most of us, 


in their leafage and fruitage. 


and we wondered at seeing summer 
in the month of December. During 
the day, our men were allowed on 
shore, and not a few of them patron- 
ized the that 


nearly cleaned him out. 


sutler of post, and 
There were 
some things not paid for, but “drawn,” 
a mild term used in the army in the 
place of the word stealing. This came 
about, however, from a sense of New 
England justice. The sutler was so 
exorbitant in his prices that some of 
the boys, only a few of them, how- 
ever, thought they could even up a 
little, and then 
they reckoned, at least 200 per cent. 
profit on what he sold. Among other 
property taken during this wicked 
raid on the sutler was a huge cheese. 


he would make, as 


How the privates managed to secure 
it was not generally reported, though 


the cheese was generously distrib- 
uted, and some of the officers were 
remembered, even while protesting 
against such acts of vandalism. 

The steamer, having taken her sup- 
ply of coal, which was put on board 
by the wheelbarrow load, headed out 
soon after daylight into the Gulf of 
Mexico. The day, December 15, was 
everything that could be desired; the 
water was smooth, the sea-gulls were 
calling or scolding, the porpoises were 
sporting, and the whales occasionally 
were spouting. The night following 
was the same in quietness as the day 
had been; and there were glowing 
stars in the sky, and the surface of 
the Gulf was luminous with phos- 
phorescent animalculz. 

‘‘All this is a weather breeder,’’ 
We of 
the interior winked the left eye and 
laughed ; 


said the Portsmouth boys. 


the cry of wolf had been 
heard too many times to alarm us 
any 


more. But Tuesday morning 


everything was ugly. We were ina 


’ on the Gulf of Mexico. 
The boat was headed towards the 
storm, and for the first forty-eight 
hours we made a distance of scarcely 
For three days and nights 
were in what the apostle Paul 
called a howling eu- 


‘*norther 


a mile. 
we 
would have 
roclydon. The waves several times 
washed the decks and poured vol- 
umes of water down the hatchways. 
The sheathing was again torn from 
the guards, the boat listed, and we 
were, for a second time, in imminent 
danger of being swamped; and there 
is every reason to suppose we should 
have been, had the boat been loaded 
as was first proposed. It was during 
these tumultuous hours that the cap- 
tain called upon the men to keep the 


boat trimmed. They were ordered 








go 


first one side, then the other. After 
a while they became weary of this 
business and did not respond with 
becoming alacrity to the captain’s 
orders, whereupon he quite aston- 
ished them by shouting, ‘‘ Well, go 
to hell, then, if you want to; I have 
as many friends there as you have.”’ 

Thursday night the ‘‘norther’ 
had spent its fury, and nine o'clock 
Friday morning (fortunate day!) a 
low strip of land was discovered, 
which proved to be Ship Island, near 
which we anchored not far from the 
noon hour of the same.day. We had 
made, as an average, but five knots 
an hour in the entire distance of five 


hundred miles from Tortugas to Ship 
Island. 


’ 


Here was our expected destina- 
tion, and we were soon in readiness 
to land. But, a little later, orders 
were received to sail to New Orleans. 
As our stores of coal were nearly ex- 
hausted, the steamer took on fresh 
supplies, and in consequence did not 
leave Ship Island until evening. 

The next morning, having taken 
on board during the night both har- 
bor and river pilots, we were over the 
The 
lower Mississippi is impressively un- 
interesting, the shores on either side 
are low and boggy, but the day will 
come when these lands, raised by 
yearly overflows, will be among the 
most fertile in the world. 

Soon the flags of Fort Jackson and 
Fort St. Philip, on opposite sides of 
the river, came in view. A gun 
from Fort Jackson brought us to, 
and a boat came alongside to receive 
our report. These forts are the key 
to New Orleans, and are the scene 
of Farragut’s brilliant naval fight, 
the recollection of which was an in- 


bar and sailing up the river. 
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spiration to us, and it was a comfort 
to feel that the grand old commander 
was on the river above us. The 
partly water-covered wreck of the 
federal gunboat Verona received our 
cheers and rightly so, for after hav- 
ing sunk several Confederate boats 
she was run ashore in a disabled con- 
dition, though still flying the stars 
and stripes, firing her last gun just 
as her deck sank below the water. 
A little further up the river the 
smoke-stack and framework of the 
wrecked Confederate steamboat, Gov- 
We did 
not sneer or hiss, but had respect for 
the courage displayed during that 
celebrated fight by her officers and 
men. As it seems to us, the silenc- 
ing of those forts and the destruction 
of the Confederate fleet, the capture 
of New Orleans by Farragut, and the 
subsequent complete subjugation of 
that city by Butler 
among the brilliant achieve- 
ments either by land or sea, of the 
entire War of the Rebellion. 

As we continued our course up the 


ernor Moore, were passed. 


General were 


most 


river the scenes became more and 
more interesting, at least more and 
more novel to our men. The soft 
Southern sky, the mild temperature, 
the rich plantations with their orange 
and lemon groves laden with fruit, 
the fragrance of which filled the air, 
were all contrast with the 
distressing experiences of the voy- 
age, the ten 
odors of the 
of our 


in such 
the seasickness, and 
hundred and one bad 
steamer, that 


some boys 


thought we were not far from the 
gateway of Paradise. 

Within sight of the lights of the 
Orleans, after a day 
packed with interest, December 19, 
the anchor of the Zastern Queen was 


city of New 
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cast for the night. 
men 


Not a few of the 
Merrimack county ever 
will forget the emotions that came to 
them as their eyes rested upon the 
large steamer Avarsarge anchored 


from 


near by, some of whose timbers were 
said to have been cut on the moun- 
tain bearing that name, under whose 
shadow these men had passed their 
boyhood and young manhood. 

As we stood on the deck of our 
steamer and looked upon the city of 
New Orleans, the thoughts that most 
vividly came to mind were of the 
brilliant fight, just below the city, 
between General Jackson and Sir 
Edward Packenham, in the War of 
1812, and also of the fights in which 
we expected to be engaged, within 
how few days we did not know. 

In that fight under Jackson the 
metal of the American soldier shows 
to such advantage that we shall be 
pardoned for pausing in our narra- 
tive long enough to recall a few of 
the leading facts of that famous bat- 
tle. 

General (Sir Kdward) Packenham 
was in possession of the river and 
the territory just below New Orleans. 
He 
veteran soldiers and 4,000 well trained 
marines 


had under his command 12,000 


To meet this 
force General Jackson had but 5,000 


and sailors. 


troops, only 1,000 of whom were reg- 
ulars. With the exception of this 
1,000, his men were undisciplined, 
having been brought together hur- 
riedly from Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. On the morning of 
the fight, January 8, 1815, they were 
posted behind a breastwork of cotton- 
bags and earth, thrown up hastily on 
learning of the enemy’s approach. 

It was early in the morning when 


12,000 of 


those bronzed and _ thor- 


gI 


oughly drilled British troops, fresh 
from their recent victories in Spain, 
where they had been led by Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley, afterwards Duke and 
Lord Wellington, were seen advanc- 
ing, ‘‘with solid step and measured 
pace,’’ against these raw recruits, 
commanded by Jackson. ‘‘ Their 
compact and perfect squares, fault- 
less in their alignment as on dress 
parade, extending far away, right 
and left, in columns of regiments, 
their arms glistening in the sunlight, 
and the scarlet of England, the green 
of Erin, and the plaid of Scotland 
commingling,’’ were said by an eye- 
witness to have been ‘‘ superbly mag- 
nificent.’’ 

The Americans, being insufficiently 
armed, some of them without uniform, 
others from the penitentiary, released 
on condition they would fight, were 
ordered by Jackson to form in two 
ranks; the first rank was to do the 
firing, and the second, the loading. 
As the enemy drew near our lines 
Jackson's men were perfectly cool; 
they took deliberate aim; each man 
covered his man with his deadly mus- 
ket, reserving his fire till the foe was 
in easy range. The critical moment 
The enemy was about to fire 
and then charge. At that instant 
‘*Fire!’’ was given 
by Jackson; and when the smoke 
cleared, the space in front of the 
parapet and cotton bags was cov- 
ered with heaps of the enemy’s dead 
and dying. The British leader, 
Packenham, fell at the first fire, and 
was carried from the field, mortally 
wounded. 


came. 


the command, 


The troops were again rallied by 
General Gibbs, and advanced, but he 
was killed by those deadly marksmen 


from the West and South. The next 
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in command, 
likewise killed. 

A fourth general, Lambert, then 
took command, but, after several in- 
effectual attempts to rally his men, 
a retreat was ordered, and those 
haughty battalions, that never be- 
fore had met such disaster, and who 
easily had conquered the famous 
legions led by Soult on the Penin- 
sula, now fled from these undrilled 
Americans, and from the field which 
they thought and said was to be a 
highway for their triumphant march 
upon the ‘‘booty and beauty’’ of 
New Orleans. 

Two thousand of the British were 
killed and wounded, according to the 
historian, D. B. Scott, though Ed- 
ward Eggleston gives the British 
loss as 2,600, and the American loss 
as only eight killed 
wounded. 

Such was the famous Battle of 
New Orleans. And they are the 
descendants of the men who gained 
this brilliant victory whom we were 
then in Louisiana to the 
field of battle. 

And what may be expected when 


General Keane, was 


and thirteen 


meet on 


men from New England, the de- 
scendants of the men who met the 
flower of the British army under 


General Gage at Concord, Lexing- 
ton, and Bunker Hill, shall meet in 
battle the men who 
under General Jackson sent death 
and defeat into the ranks of the best 
soldiers in the world. It will be 
Greek meeting Greek. 

Returning to the narrative, we find, 
on consulting our journal, that it was 
nearly noon Saturday, the day fol- 
lowing our arrival at New Orleans, 
before we could get word from the 
authorities what disposition was to 


sons of these 


be made of our regiment. 
seemed to 


No one 
know 


who we were or 
where we came from, or what to 
do with us. At length an order 


same to move up the river to Car- 
rollton, a place about six miles 
above New Orleans, and there select 
a camp ground for ourselves. This 
was done, and the colonel, quartermas- 
ter, and adjutant, proceeded to obey 
orders. The grounds were selected 
and we were on the point of landing, 
when the order that had been given 
was countermanded, 
told to go the river two miles 
further to the Beauregard parapet, 
which had 


and we were 


up 
been thrown up under 
the direction of General Beauregard, 


as a defense of New Orleans. This 
was done, and there, in mid-after- 
noon, we disembarked, all being 


thoroughly glad once more to set 
foot on what was supposed to be 
solid ground, though several of our 
men failed to understand what the 
trouble was, and declared the whole 
state of Louisiana when they walked 
reeled like a drunken man, and that 
when they stepped the ground rose 


to meet their feet. The bad boys 


of Company K, who were well 
acquainted with ‘‘sea leg’’ expe- 
riences, explained to those who 


were not that Louisiana was formed 
something like the so-called floating 
islands of Mexico, and that the 
waves of the Gulf were forced up 
under the soil, causing the undula- 
tions. This explanation, however, 
carried no weight. Indeed, the boys 
of Company K were no longer be- 
lieved even when they told the truth. 

We should be remiss if we did not 
speak a word at this point in praise 
of the aged government pilot who 


navigated our unseaworthy craft from 
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New York to the mouth of the 
Mississippi. He had but one eye, 
yet he could see with that many 
times as far as the most of us with 
two. During bad weather he never 
left the pilot- house, and while we 
were in the ‘‘ norther’’ on the Gulf 
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that faithful man was for seventy-five 
hours without closing his eve, and he 
stood at the wheel until his feet were 
so swollen that neither boots nor 
shoes could be worn. Dead or alive, 
he has our thanks and this expres- 
sion of our appreciation. 


CHAPTER V. 


CAMP LIFE IN CARROLLTON. 


three o'clock in the 
afternoon, the boys be- 
gan pitching their tents. 
Fences and timbers 
from deserted negro huts were bor- 
rowed (?) for fuel and for tent floors. 
Headquarters were provided in a de- 


ECEMBER 20, about 
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serted plantation house, surrounded 
with shade and fruit trees. 

The next day, December 21, was also 
a busy one, as we were arranging ev- 
erything for comfort as far as possi- 
ble, building cook-houses and setting 
things to rights. Few realized that 
it was Sunday until late in the after- 
noon, when the regiment was called 
together to listen to a sermon by the 
chaplain, the first we had heard since 
leaving Concord. The sermon was 
appropriate and well received, as 
were all the sermons of our scholarly 
and thoughtful chaplain. 

Here at Carrollton were flocks of 
singing birds, fragrance of orange 
and lemon trees, beautiful cultivated 
and wild flowers, and green grass 
plots instead of bare, leafless trees 
and snow-drifts; and yet more than 
one in our regiment said, ‘‘Oh, for 
the quiet of a New England Sab- 
bath!’’ ‘‘But for us,’’ as a writing 
in our journal says, ‘‘there is to be 
no Sabbath until New England is 





reached again, and by many of us 
New England has been seen for the 
last time.’’ 

Here in Carrollton began our 
death-roll. Lieut. Prescott Jones, 
Company E, was the first to answer 
the summons. He was a _ brave- 
hearted and zealous soldier, greatly 
beloved in his company and by all 
in the regiment who had made his 
acquaintance. He died January 11. 
Here, too, at Carrollton we began 
to breathe a poisoned atmosphere, 
and our food for the most part was 
poor in quality and poorly cooked, 
proving an irritant and poison to 
some of the men, who, having keen 
appetites after the sea voyage, over- 
ate, notwithstanding the unfitness of 
the rations issued. A Northern man 
in a Southern climate, among these 
swamps where the germs of fever and 
ague, of dysentery, and the whole 
brood of malarial ills, poison the 
air, should not only fear that he is 
going to be sick, but should feel that 
he is sick until acclimated. Our 
men did not realize this, and our 
Northern surgeons, who knew noth- 
ing, or but little, of tropical and 
swamp diseases, did not warn us, 
or if they did in a general way, we 
gave no heed to their admonitions. 
Hence our men hourly became vic- 
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tims of various forms of disease. 
Our muster-roll, December 31, shows 
that one man in every seven of our 
regiment encamped at Carrollton was 
on the sick list. 


We now return to the three com- 
panies, C, D, and F, that had been 
left in New York, with Major Davis 
in command. 

On the same day that the other 
companies sailed, these three were 
removed to the Franklin Street bar- 
racks, where the accommodations 
were none too good, and the rations 
very unsatisfactory. Two weeks 
later 
to embark on the ocean steamship 
Mississippi. 

The orders reached Major Davis 
in the early evening. The compa- 
nies were quickly in readiness, and 
the lighter, with the men on board, 
was alongside the steamer at about 
eleven o'clock at night. All the 
gangways, however, were closed, the 
winds were howling, and the ther- 
mometer was at nearly zero. There 
stood the shivering, homeless vaga- 
bonds, for such they seemed, trying 
at that nearly midnight hour to get 
the attention of some officer on board 
the A/rssissippi. Our men had been 
ordered there, but the officers of the 
ship knew nothing of any such or- 
der,and had been notified that their 
ship already had its full complement 
of troops. The captain of the steam- 
ship was merciful, however, and al- 
lowed our men to go on board out of 
the biting cold. The Forty-seventh 
Massachusetts and the One Hundred 
Seventy-fifth New York were already 
in possession, and had availed them- 


these companies were ordered 
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accommodations 
they could find, as most certainly, 
under circumstances, 
should have done. 


selves of the best 


similar we 
Our men, bent 
upon securing the next best, if they 
could not have the first choice, took 
possession of the saloon, but, as this 
was contrary to the rules of the ship, 
they were obliged to give up these 
accommodations, and 
bunked 


each man 
as best he could, and thus 
passed the remainder of the night. 
After that experience, however, which 
was one of decided discomfort, ar- 
rangements were made that proved 
on the whole very satisfactory. 

The voyage of the A/ississippi was 
almost continuously pleasant, there- 
fore uneventful and without peril. 
These three companies joined the 
regiment, January 1, amid 
hearty cheers, together with other 
friendly greetings and congratula- 
tions such as befit a reunion of that 
kind. 

From that date to near the close 
of January our camp life was a busy 
one, but not particularly laborious. 


Daily drills, frequent regimental re- 


1863, 


views and inspections, dress parades, 
guard mounting, guard and picket 
duties, and target practice occupied 
the time, but we have to add that, 
after a week or the days 
dragged. Our men wanted to fight, 
end the war, and return to their 
homes. 


more, 


January 3 there was a regimental 
drill under the eyes of Gen. W. T. 
Sherman. He complimented the 
movements of the regiment in flat- 
tering terms. Subsequently similar 
compliments were paid us by Gen. 
George L. Andrews, in whose bri- 
gade we served for a time. 

January 23 we received what are 
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called ‘‘ heavy marching orders,” and 
with the other troops of the brigade, 
under Colonel Ingraham, marched a 
few miles out the famous shell 
Lake Pontchartrain. ‘This 
active campaign was a short one, and 


on 
road to 


we returned to camp in early even- 
ing, and were made almost wild by 
reports that the Mississippi river had 
been opened, that Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson had fallen. But later, 
like many other camp rumors that 
originate no one knows how or 
where, this one was found to have 
not the slightest foundation; still it 
had given us a bit of cheer, and we 
continued to hope during the next 
few days that there might be a grain 
of truth in it, or that it might be a 
prophecy of what was to happen. 
Under date of January 25, the jour- 
nal of the adjutant reads thus: “Our 
men continue to sicken, and are des- 
titute of proper hospital conveniences 
and care. Our improvised hospital is 
a commodious plantation house, but 
as yet the sick have under them only 
a rubber blanket and the bare floor, 
with an army blanket for their cover- 
ing. Each room in the hospital has 
from eight to twelve patients. Col- 
onel Pike and the ward master are 
both down with fever. Lieutenant 
Burnham, Lieutenant Wilkins, Cap- 
tain Bosworth are also very sick, 
and seventy or more of our men are 
in the hospital.’’ Frequently all our 
surgeons were sick and off duty, and 
our regimental hospital was left in 
care of the hospital steward. The 
most seriously ill were sent to the 
Marine, Charity, and St. James hos- 
pitals in New Orleans, where they 
were very well cared for. But it 
should be borne in mind that sick- 


ness, even in the best equipped and 
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best ordered hospitals of a ‘‘con- 
quered rebel city,” like New Orleans, 
did not receive the attention be- 
stowed in the hospitals further north, 
and on the borders between the two 
sections. Here in Louisiana there 
were no gifts of flowers and delica- 
cies from the women of the city; 
there was hate instead. There was 
no careful nursing by patriotic and 
devout women who were in the ser- 
vice of the Christian commission and 
other Northern charity organizations. 
Doubtless many a man died in these 
Southern hospitals who would have 
lived had a few encouraging words at 
a critical moment been spoken in his 
ear, or had a little tender care been 
bestowed. And, as already hinted, 
it must be confessed that our North- 
ern surgeons at the outset did not 
know how to treat the forms of sick- 
ness that prevailed in the South. We 
shall also be pardoned for saying that 
personally we received more valuable 
hints in talks with the ‘‘old colored 
mammies,’’ on matters of health and 
hygiene, than from any and all other 
sources. 

It was during these days that our 
regiment and the brigade to which 
we had been assigned were kept con- 
stantly under marching orders to an- 
swer an expected call from General 
Weitzel, who was pressed at Berwick 
Bay by a considerable force of the 
enemy. But that splendid officer was 
able to hold his ground without re- 
inforcements. 

The reason, up to this date, that 
our regiment had not been ordered to 
the front was, that the muskets with 
which we were equipped were unfit 
for use. Both Generals Sherman and 
Emory had made to General Banks 
essentially the same report, that “the 
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Sixteenth New Hampshire Volun- 
teers had the material for a better 
regiment than ever stepped on Lou- 
isiana soil from the North,” but “they 
ought not to go into active service 
with the guns they now carry.’’ 

January 28 our regiment was or- 
dered to move back to Carrollton, 
and to encamp on the ground that 
had been occupied by the Fifteenth 
regiment of our own state, and that 
regiment was ordered to take our 
position at the parapet. All that 
there seemed to be to this move was 
an exchange of places. After begin- 
ning to pitch our tents, the order 
was countermanded, and another was 
issued that we should move towards 
the parapet one mile. 

The day following, the men were 
busy putting in order their tents, 
preparing kindling-wood, and build- 
ing cook-houses. Where they bor- 
rowed their lumber was a mystery 
then and is so still, but ¢Aey knew. 
They always had orders, on reaching 
new camping grounds, not to destroy 
or use any private property. But 
the orders, strange as it may seem, 
though passing through the adju- 
tant’s tent, did not usually reach the 
men till all mischief had been done. 

Occasionally the order would read, 
‘Only the top rail is to be taken 
from the fences.’’ Usually there 
were five rails in a plantation fence. 
After the fof vai/ had been removed, 
four were left. The fourth was then 
the top one, and could be taken by 
the next man. In this way the fence 
lost the top rails until only the bot- 
tom ones remained, and even these 
sometimes were taken and sometimes 
left, as circumstances and the needs 
of the regiment seemed to require. 

What sense was there, anyway, in 


protecting a hickory rail fence be- 
longing to a Confederate general, 
when the comfort and health of our 
men were imperilled? We some- 
times longed for a return of the days 
of General Butler, who decided that 
everything needed, even slaves, were 
contraband of war. 

To those who were acquainted with 
the men of our regiment, we hardly 
need say that all those preliminary 
thefts to which we have referred, 
those at Concord, those on board 
the steamer, and those at Tortugas, 
were never approved by the officers 
of the regiment or by the majority 
of our men; yet when we reached 
the enemy’s country, our officers 
without exception had no conscien- 
tious scruples as to foraging, and 
under cover of international military 
law the officers helped the boys 
whenever they could, and were wil- 
ling at any time to share in their 
plunder. And yet, from a poor and 
destitute Southern family we never 
knowingly allowed anything to be 
taken. 

The clemency shown the Confeder- 
ates by General Banks gained noth- 
ing for the Union cause, and _ his 
policy before the campaign ended 
was largely modified. International 
law declares that an army, when in 
a hostile country, may even save its 
own commissary stores, and live on 
what it can forage. This law seems 
to have been better understood, or at 
least better recognized by privates 
than by some of the officers who com- 
manded them. We are not able to 
say how many classical scholars there 
were in our regiment, but many of 
the men, so far as foraging is con- 
cerned, knew perfectly well how to 
interpret and apply the saying of the 
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old Romans, ‘‘/nter arma leges si- 
/ent’’—in time of war the laws are 
silent [or take a recess]. 

It appeared during our encampment 
at Carrollton that foraging was not 
the only accomplishment of the men 
of the Sixteenth. Indeed its members 
could turn their hand to almost any- 
thing in the mechanical arts. They 
could build railways; they could 
take in pieces and put together loco- 
motives. If an encampment con- 
tinued in one place for several days, 
there were those who built ovens and 
baked fresh bread. Others set up 
barber shops, and repaired watches. 
In fact, as already said, we could do 
anything and everything at the out- 
set except to fight according to the 
rules of war. All this civil business 
could be begun and carried on within 
five minutes after our tents were 
pitched. We had in our regiment a 
dentist, a gunsmith, and a cobbler, 
who had with them their kits of tools 
and were prepared on short notice to 
engage in their several callings. 

One easily can believe if the men 
of our own and other New England 
regiments were thrown into the ene- 
my’s territory and were told to shift 
for themselves that in fewer than 
ten days they would establish an 
independent commonwealth. All 
quartermasters, commissaries, and 
sutlers‘could be dismissed and a full 
equipped community speedily would 
be organized. Better than this: give 
the boys an easy chance and in less 
than forty-eight hours they would 
have a slaughter-house, provision 
and grocery stores in full operation, 
fresh beef, veal, pork, poultry, eggs 
and milk for sale, and the men 
would be 


assigned for ‘‘light duty’ 
making butter and cheese. 


An instance that is almost pathetic 
in some of its details is illustrative of 
what we are saying. The first private 
to die at Carrollton was a member of 
Company B. There was no coffin, 
or box even, in which to bury him. 
Nor was there any lumber except un- 
planed fence boards. His comrades 
could not endure the thought of an 
interment without a coffin. Two 
men of his company, who were car- 
penters, borrowed a saw and ham- 
mer of a negro, took in pieces a 
black walnut wardrobe found in one 
of the deserted houses, and made a 
coffin that would have done no dis- 
credit to any undertaker’s warehouse 
anywhere in the States, and in this 
the dead private was decently interred. 

February 2 was the date of our 
first division drill under General 
Emory, and certainly our regiment 
in looks or movement was not infe- 
rior to any other in the division. 
Ours at that time was ranked among 
the fighting regiments, and we were 
in readiness for any move that might 
be ordered. 

While still encamped at Carroll- 
ton our assistant surgeon, Sylvester 
Campbell, was the second of our 
commissioned officers to die. He 
was a Christian gentleman in the 
truest sense, and a skilled physician. 
His death was a great shock to those 
of us who knew him best. 

From this date on, deaths in our 
regiment were of such frequent oc- 
currence that we cannot take time to 
enumerate them separately, but men- 
tion of them will be made in the clos- 
ing pages of our history. We make 
an exception, however, in the case of 
Lieut. George T. Wilds, of Company 
K, who died April 20. A truer pa- 
triot, a more faithful friend, and a 
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more devout Christian could not be 
found in our regiment or any other. 
His death cast a gloom over his en- 
tire company and over all the officers 
of the regiment. 

As already suggested, this sort of 
campaigning in which we were en- 
gaged at Carrollton was not only un- 
De- 
half 


satisfactory, but demoralizing. 


bilitated by the climate, and 


sick from poor food and exposure, 


some of our men became despondent. 
Others, tired of the merely mechani- 
cal round of duties, began to think 
too much. They saw imaginary per- 
ils, greater, perhaps, than ever would 
come to them on the field of battle. 
Home and friends became idealized, 
and in consequence homesickness 
the 
called into active service, the dan- 
ger was that the courage of our men 
would be less than when they left 
that of those 


who had nothing comparatively at 


was on increase. Unless soon 


home, and less than 
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And it were bet- 
ter, too, if our men had enlisted for 
the war, for there were those, only a 


stake, as we had. 


few, who already were counting the 
months and weeks that remained to 
complete the time of their enlistment. 

All the more were they thinking 
these 


unpatriotic and 


thoughts 


unsoldierly 


because nothing aggres- 


sive was doing. The expressions 
that if 
were to move against the enemy at 
all, it should be before the heat be- 
came 


were freely indulged, we 


more oppressive, and before 
death made any further inroads upon 
our ranks. 

Such were the closing days of our 
encampment in this malarial region, 
which, beginning in December, ex 
tended through the wet and disa- 
greeable months of January and 
February. 

The accompanying sketch will aid 
the reader in getting a clearer idea 
of this encampment. 
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There were occasional changes in 
the positions of the regiments, and 
at times the Thirty-first Massachu- 
setts, the Fifty-third Massachusetts, 
and the One Hundred Seventy-fifth 
New York were encamped near us. 


As will be seen, we were surrounded 


A CHICKADEE. 
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the Mississippi was from ten to four- 
teen feet above the ground of our 
encampment. There was a liability 
during our stay there of a break 
in the which would have 
deluged the flats and made of them 


boating rather than parade grounds. 


levees 


by water, land. 


This low and wet plain was ditched 


swamps, and low Contrabands were kept constantly 
busy with their hand-barrows fight- 
in every direction, and the surface of ing this dangerous enemy. 


Note.—The author desires suggestions or corrections from any comrade of the Sixteenth or any other regiment. 


TO A CHICKADEE. 


By Lisa A. Flet. her 


I list that bright and cheering strain 
From yonder leafless tree, 

And know that thou art here again, 
My winsome chickadee. 


Though winter be to thee unkind, 
And chill and dark the days, 
In thee the ice-bound streamlets find 


Their summer voice of praise, 


As if were hid in thy soft breast 
The mysteries of the snow, 

Or dainty secrets none have guessed 
Were given thee to know. 


O poet of the wind-swept fields 

And meadows brown and sere, 

Whose song such sweetness for us yields 
Amid the winter drear, 


Thy song is of the wind and snow, 
And breathless winter gales, 

Thy wee heart in its overflow 

Of courage never fails. 


Thou darling of the wintry woods, 
And valleys sheeted white, 

Bright cheerer of our darker moods, 
Long speed thy song and flight! 
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By Lou D 


——<<ry-¥ 


: Ps raised her eyes from 


the letter in her lap, 

such grave, beautiful 

eyes, full of a half-wist- 

ful, half-questioning 
light,—and then she dropped them 
again and again scanned the writ- 
ten words. 

There was no need to read them. 
It seemed to her they had danced 
almost incessantly before her eyes 
since the letter came yesterday morn- 
ing, and yet there was nothing re- 
The letter, or 
note, for it was nothing more, con- 


markable about them. 


tained only a few words,—merely a 
request that the writer might call. 

It was no unusual request: nothing 
to bring such a strange look to the 
face of the woman who sat there, 
with the glorious summer sunshine 
about her, and the warm summer 
breeze lifting lightly the soft, luxu- 
riant hair from her brow and stirring 
the rare old lace upon her gown. 

She had received hundreds like it 
before and would, perchance, receive 
hundreds more in the years to come, 
only—she had waited for ¢/7s one for 
ten long years; had hoped for it, but 
now it was here she shrank from it. 

She glanced about the room with 
its elegant belongings, and down at 
her dress of softest shimmering silk, 
and then she sighed, and her mind 
went back to the years when she, a 
small, slight girl, had known Earland 


Ray. 
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Stearns. 


It had been an easy matter for him 
to win her love, and then, growing 
it, it 


side, and one night,—how well she 


weary of he had thrown one 


remembered it,—he had come to her 
and asked to be free. 

She could feel even now the great 
wave of pain that rushed over her as 
she pushed back the curling hair 
from her brow and looked 
to the truth 
said, and even now she seemed al- 
the 
deep, full voice with the note of im- 
patience in it. 


into his 


face read of what he 


most again to hear his words, 
It's 


the only way and better for us both. 
We should never 


‘‘T mean what I say, Bird. 
content. You 
are a mere child and / a man who 
would better have a wife nearer my 
own age than a child to pet and love.” 

Child Perchance 
might have been when he began, but 
when he ended, her childhood had 
ended, too, and she stood before him 
a woman. 


be 


was she? she 


to stun her. 
She could not take it in, only tried in 
a dazed way to realize that somchox 
her life had come to an end, and her 


It seemed somehow 


face, as she turned quietly away, was 
as white as it would be when it bore 
the stamp of death. 

Mechanically she moved the books 
and papers about on the stand beside 
her and placed them, one by one, in 
order, then she came and stood before 
him, holding out his ring. 
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‘Take it,’’ she said, ‘‘ I give it to 
you gladly. I would give far more 
were it in my power to render you 
happy by so doing, and now, good- 
by.’ 

He looked at her in amaze. 

‘* Don’t feel badly, Bird,’’ he said. 
‘*It’s best for us both.’’ 

‘*T understand.’’ She 
words then, of a 
sudden, her face quivered and with 


said the 


listlessly, and 


an impatient gesture she cried : 


3ut / shall go away—/ar away. 


How can I stay another moment, 
knowing what you say is true ?’’ 


Her 
him. 


white face seemed to move 
The pain in her voice and 
eyes reproached him and he took her 
hands in his. 

‘* Bird,”’ 


Perhaps I 


he said, ‘‘I am_ sorry. 


have been 
did n’t intend it.’’ 


She drew her hands 


wrong. I 


away. The 
passionate fire and pain faded from 
her face and only the tired, white 
look remained. 

“ Never mind,” she said, “it’s over 
now. I only want to say good-by.”’ 

He bent his head and the impa- 
tience died from his voice. 

‘* But we can still be friends, you 
know,—can we not?’’ he said. 

Her lips quivered and her voice 
broke. 

‘‘T hope so, only,—we will be so 


far apart, it may be, and you will 


have a wife. 


He smiled. ‘‘And you will have a 
husband and will forget me and that 


you ever cared.”’ 


A sudden protest rose to her lips, 


then she checked it, 
even whiter as 


under her breath,— 


and her face 


grew she said, half 
**Will you say good-by ? 
go without it.”’ 


I can’t 
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That was years ago, but her cheeks 
even now grew hot at the remem- 
brance and at thought of the bitter 
pain which had followed. 

It had driven her to work and the 
latent powers and possibilities of her 
nature awoke, and life, which, had 
it been passed as she would have 
chosen, would have been passive, 
stagnated, it may be, by the very 
happiness of her love, had now blos- 
somed and grown rich and full. 

She had graduated from a young 
woman’s college and had finished a 
course at a business school,—not 
with any intention of going into bus- 
iness but simply for the experience it 
gave,—she had discovered in her soul 
a love of art and most exquisite pic- 
tures bloomed under her touch, and 
when her health began to fail she 
had paused and for a time had tried 
to rest a bit, but the old unrest of her 
heart urged her to work, and so she 
turned to her pen and the world with 
one accord ‘‘ paused for awhile to 
hear,’ read her books 
cries for 


and ended 


with loud more, and so 
riches, success, and fame came to her. 

In her heart she knew she owed it 
to him, and often wondered,— 
ought she not to be thankful to him ? 

The question came to her to-day 
and her intellect answered ves, but 
her woman’s heart back and 
questioned,—was it worth the price 


she had paid? 


she 


drew 


Then he was an- 


nounced. 

He had been trying to picture her 
to himself and thinking of the girl 
with the sad, white face and great, 
sorrowful eyes, who would not leave 
him until he had said ‘‘ good-dy,’’ 
and he said to himself, he would be 
very careful ¢his 


time for she was 


always emotional and undoubtedly 
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the woman was much as the girl fad 
been, and then,—he was announced. 

He stepped forward with out- 
stretched hand, then drew _ back, 
doubt and amaze struggling for the 
mastery in his face. 

Surely this woman, with her rich, 
glowing beauty, her graceful ease 
and half conscious air of power, 
could have naught in common with 
the slight, pale girl he remembered 
so well. 

‘*Pardon me,’’ he said, ‘‘I think 
there is some mistake. 
find an old friend. 
Miss Lee ?’’ 

A low, rippling laugh interrupted 
him. 


I expected to 
Surely ¢h7s is not 


‘7 lay claim to a better memory,’’ 
she cried, ‘‘and am pleased to see 
you, neither do I doubt your iden- 
tity. Yes,’’ and a sudden, indefina- 
ble change came to her voice, ‘*‘ his 
is Miss Lee, or it may be better proof 
if I use my childhood name and say, 
this is Bird, only a woman, whereas 
the Bird vow knew was but a child. 
You seem surprised. Did you not 
realize that years leave us not as they 
find us?’’ 

He smiled. ‘‘ Pardon me,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘ I think I 
had expected to find miy little friend 
of a few years ago, slightly older 
perhaps but still the same, but I find 
instead—”’ 


I was surprised. 


’ 


‘‘Spare me,’’ she interrupted with 
a half impatient gesture. ‘‘ Do you 
not know women dislike to hear of 
past charms ?”’ 
‘* Past charms! Listen, Bird. I 
find the most beautiful woman the 
whole world holds! The most—’’ 
‘“7ivwsn !*? 


tient gesture //7zs time, only a grave 


There was no impa- 


earnestness in her voice. 


‘*Do you 
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think such words are pleasing to 
me? Sit down and talk to me if you 
will of the news of the day, of the 
theatre last evening, the lecture this, 
or the concert to-morrow, but do not 
try to tempt me with sugar-plums, for 
I do not care for them.”’ 

There was a moment of silence. 
Beatrice Lee leaned smilingly back 
in her chair and, folding her hands 
idly in her lap, waited. 

‘*Bird,’’ he began at last, ‘‘ for 
the sake of the old times shall we not 
be friends ?’”’ 

She caught her breath quickly and 
a sudden fire leaped to her face. 

‘For the sake of the o/d days!”’ 
and an unutterable scorn was in her 
voice. ‘‘Do you know what the old 
days did for me? ‘They took my 
happy girlhood from me; _ they 
changed me in a day from a girl to 
a woman; they took all faith, and 
love, and trust from my nature and 
taught me suspicion and bitterness 
instead, and yet you ask me for fhe? 
to Ah, if 
would be friends, speak not to me of 
those days, else I tell you frankly 
there shall be no vestige of friend- 


sake be friends. you 


ship between us.”’ 
She had stood before 
him, her eyes bright as stars and her 


arisen and 
cheeks flushed as the rose at her belt. 
The sunlight streamed in at the open 
window and falling across her hair 
turned it to gold, and spite of the fire 
in her eyes her face was cold and 
proud. There was nothing about her 
to remind him of the young girl who 
would not leave him without a good- 
by and yet it came vividly before his 
mind with a sudden regret. 

His cheek crimsoned. “ But, Bird,”’ 
he began, ‘‘ you are a woman. Can 
you not forgive ?’’ 
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She laughed lightly. The sparkle 

died from her eyes and the flush from 

her face and left it quietly beautiful 
once more. 

‘Forgive? / have nothing to 

Could you find the girl of 


summers 


forgive. 


ten ago you might well 
plead for her forgiveness, but that is 
I live in a beauti- 


ful world of fancies and 


as nothing to me. 
dreams. I 
love it and it makes my life. I care 
not for the past, even as much as 
that,’’ and she snapped her finger 
and thumb carelessly as she reseated 
herself. ‘*‘ What broke the heart of 
the girl is no more to the woman 
than the disappointment that inter- 
rupts her for 
midst of an 


the 
interesting book. It 
angered me that you should presume 
it was.”’ 


five minutes in 


He leaned forward eagerly. 

‘’Then we may be friends,—not 
on any past footing, but simply from 
to-day ?’”’ 

a half 
‘* Beatrice Lee is not accus- 


She drew her brows into 


frown. 
tomed to give her friendship in ‘hat 


way. Weare hardly acquaintances, 


remember. As the days go by you 


may not care for my regard, but 


should you, it must be won as by 


any other, —simply by showing me 
Now tell me of 
your wife and children. Are they 
well?”’ 


you are worthy. 


His face clouded. 
dead. 


Did you not know ? 


wife is 
I have 
one child, a little girl of eight years.’’ 

The ~s 
love children, girls especially,’’ she 
said. 
me ? 


woman's face softened. 
‘* Will you bring her to see 
That is, if you are stopping 
here for long,—I have not asked you 
and until receiving the note did not 
know you were in the place.”’ 


MANY 
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‘* We shall be here for the summer, 
I think. Yes, I shall be more than 
glad to bring Helen to you. The 
child misses her mother.’’ 
‘* Poor child! 


”” 


The woman's voice 
was low and sweet and her eyes grew 
wonderfully tender, but for a second 
only ; the had arisen. 
‘* Pardon me,” she said, ‘‘I have an 
engagement at this time.’’ 


He, too, arose. 


next, she 


‘*T have lingered 
unconsciously, and it is I who must 
beg pardon,”’ he said. 
your 


‘*Do I have 


permission to come again 
soon ?”’ 

Again the white brow was drawn 
into almost a frown. 

‘*T neither give nor withhold my 
permission,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Come if 
you like, but I do not promise to see 
you. I have not much time to spare 
except for my dearest friends. I give 
you fair warning,—you won’t gain 
much if you win my friendship. I 
am selfish and, they say, a creature 
of caprice. Good-by.”’ 

For a second her hand lay in his ; 
the next, he was walking down the 
street with bent head and downcast 
face, and she was standing before the 
window, a look on her face which 
would have been hard to interpret, 


as she watched him on his way. 


‘* What is that, Grace ?’’ and Bea- 
trice Lee turned her head slightly 
and for a second her fingers rested 
from their rapid movement. ‘‘ Mr. 
Ray again! It is certainly too ridicu- 
lous ; human nature has its limit and 
mine has been taxed to the utmost; 
this is the /h7rd time this week! I’ll 
not see him.”’ 

‘* But, my dear, you must, 
him you were in.”’ 


I told 
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**So much the better! He'll under- 
stand in that case that I have ofher 
things to do besides talking with his 
royal You are full of 
Grace. Make whatever 
excuse you like and I'll stand by 
you.”’ 

Grace Lee smiled and bending 
down looked into her sister-in-law’s 
face. 


highness. 
resources, 


She was a tiny bit of a woman, 
whose life was bound up in her hus- 
band and the tiny occupant of the 
nursery upstairs, and whose admira- 
tion for her beautiful sister-in-law 
was unsurpassed. 


‘Don’t you know, Bird, the man 


loves you?’’ she said. ‘* What are 
you going to do about it?’’ 

‘** Nonsense !”’ 

‘It’s not nonsense, Bird. It’s 
sense and truth.’’ 

‘“*“Well, what then? Other men 


have professed to do the same. It's 
strange, I admit, but nothing so new 


as to alarm you, is it Grace?’’ and 
she laughed softly. 
Grace Lee sighed. ‘‘H/ave you a 


heart, Bird ?’’ 


‘*Heart, oh, yes. Justnow it is 
buried here,’’ and she laid her 
hand on the closely-written pages 


beside her. ‘‘ But go quickly, Grace. 
Mr. Ray will be sadly impatient.”’ 
Mrs. Lee turned slowly. ‘‘I’m 
quite sure I shall have to ask him to 
tea,’’ she said, as she closed the door. 
In a moment, however, she reap- 
peared. 
refusal, 


‘“The man won’t take a 
Bird,’’ she said, ‘‘and the 
child looked really heartbroken.” 


‘*Helen? Ah, if she’s there it’s 
another story!’’ and the writing was 
pushed aside, the wayward curls 


brushed hastily back from her brow, 
the withered rose at her belt changed 
for a fresh one, and she ran hastily 
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down and a moment later was bend- 
ing to receive a kiss from the child. 

‘*T’m so glad, dear Miss Lee,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘I thought you were not com- 
ing.’’ 

“a,” playfully, ‘* but 
I had no idea my little Helen was 
waiting for me.’’ 


she said 


Then she turned and held out her 
hand to the gentleman who stood 
gravely waiting. ‘‘ Pardon me,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but I most certainly should 
have come at once had I known little 
Helen was here.’’ 

He smiled and frowned in almost 
the same breath. ‘‘ Shall I be jealous 
of the child, or grateful to her?’’ he 
queried. 

‘‘Just as you please,’’ came the 
‘*it makes no differ- 
I wonder how it would 
work if I were to adopt Helen and 
keep her here altogether. Would 


prompt response, 
ence to me. 


you come, dear ?”’ 

The little girl looked first from one 
to the other, and then, drawing 
nearer and slipping her hand into 
her new friend’s, asked softly: 

‘* Would you keep papa, too?’ 


The man smiled and looked 
triumphantly into the lovely face 
opposite. 

‘“‘Oh, dear, no,” she said. ‘‘It 


wouldn't be convenient and besides, 
it would be too much bother; little 
girls are nicer than men.” 

The child, however, was not to be 
convinced. ‘‘Papa is very nice,” 
she pleaded, ‘‘I’m sure it wouldn't 
be a bother. like it, 
Then we could 
all live together, you know.” 

The man looked out of the window. 
‘* Ves,’ he said, ‘‘ if Miss Lee is will- 
ing.” 


You would 


would n’t you, Papa? 


‘* Helen,” said Bird gravely, but 
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with flushed cheeks, 
shouldn’t talk so 
changed my mind. 


‘little girls 
much. I’ve 
I'll not adopt 
either you or your papa at present.” 

At present. ‘The man noticed the 
words and a sudden gladness came to 
him. Fora moment he let his eyes 
wander to the bright, beautiful face, 
the flush on her cheeks, the half 
smile on the red lips, and the dark 
eyes aglow with love for the child 
who leaned against her knee, then 
he said,— 

“ Suppose we change the programme 
and you let ws adopt vow for a bit? 
Have you seen Black Rock during the 
last few weeks? Helen has been teasing 
me for weeks to take her there, and 
it’s well worth seeing; will you 
with us to-morrow ?”’ 


go 

‘* Most gladly,” she replied, while 
her eyes glowed with pleasure. ‘‘I 
was scolding myself only yesterday 
that I had not been there. 
kind of you to think of it!’’ 

‘* Does it make me one point nearer 
the goal?” he asked. 


ocr 


How very 


The goal?”’ 
‘* Your friendship. 
member ? 


Do you not re- 
It has been many weeks 
since I began to work for it; have I 
gained a bit in the race ?’’ 

She smiled half teasingly. ‘* You 
are Helen’s father, you know, /hat 
gives you great advantage.’’ Then, 
a moment later and with 
just a touch of shyness crossed to his 
side with outstretched hand. 

‘*T offer you my friendship,”’ 
said. ‘‘ You 
very pleasant.’’ 


she arose 


she 
have made the weeks 
How his dark face brightened, then 
grew as tender as a woman's as he 
took her hand closely in both his own. 
‘*My dest friend,’’ he said, ‘‘ God 


bless you, dear.’’ A second the dark 
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eyes looked into his and something in 
their depths reminded him of the girl 
of long ago, and a passionate fire 
sprang to his face. How he had 
thrown her love away! What a 
brute he had been! He said to him- 
self that, please God, for the remain- 
der of his life he would strive to 
atone, for what did the soft light in 
the dark eyes mean except that he 
had won his way into her heart? 

The days flew by and lengthened 
into weeks and still he lingered, and 
not a day but found him by her side. 
Together they rowed up the river in 
the still, summer evenings ; together 
they rambled over the hills or down 
deserted lanes and byways in search 
of wild flowers, or when the evenings 
were too hot, together they sat out on 
the porch, he reading aloud and often 
pausing for a second to let his eyes 
wander to the bright face of such 
rare beauty near by, with eyes of 
such wondrous depths, now full of 


fire and shining like stars, again soft 
and tender, full of an almost pleading 
light. 


There was power in every line of 
her face, the power of one who had 
attempted much and succeeded. 

He loved to sit and watch her. He 
loved her with a love he had never 
felt before. It became a part of his 
life. Right gladly would he have 
endured any hardship, even death, 
for her sake and as he saw the light 
come to her eyes at his approach, 
saw her face grow eager and glad at 
his words, he felt his love was not in 
vain. 

The writing was sadly neglected 
these days. Her magazines lay for 
weeks with uncut leaves upon her 
table. The outside world at last held 
an interest for her, and the outside 
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world looked on and smiled,—won- 
dered if she would bury her talents 
in a quiet home life after all,—and 
shook its head with a sigh, while old 
Black Rock the 
bing, restless sea, where the three 
passed many hour, 
would have smiled had it had eyes to 
see the beautiful woman, fair as the 
summer day itself, with a light in 
her eyes that had not been there for 
many a day, and the dark-faced, 
handsome man and merry child, both 


out beside throb- 


an smiled, or 


of whom showed in every word and 
act how dear the woman was to them. 

Thus the and 
autumn was bringing close the time 
for farewell. 


summer passed 


the 
window, her eyes dreamily smiling, 
her hands clasped idly in her lap as 
she watched, or seemed to watch, the 
autumn leaves, golden and brown, as 
they dropped from the gaunt old 
trees and lay in little crimson heaps 


Beatrice Lee sat by open 


by the roadside. 
hand, 
At last the book was 


Her sister Grace, book in 
sat near by. 
laid one side. 

““‘Bird.’? said, 
Earland Ray loves you.’’ 

** Well, and if he does, what then ?’’ 

**Oh, 
wedding cards and cake.’ 

‘*What!”’ 

The woman laughed. 


she ‘*be careful, 


nothing, except probably 


‘It’s time 
you awoke to reality, Bird. 
written up numberless heroines and 
made them fall in love all properly 
and in good time, but I told John 
last night I was quite certain you 


You've 


did not understand the way you your- 
Every 
There is but ove 
thing in all the world that brings the 
same look to a woman’s face. Ah, 


self were going. one else 


knows it, my dear. 
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Bird, Bird,—stop a bit and ask your- 
self how you will feel when it comes 
time to say good-by.”’ 

Beatrice Lee turned, and the smile 
She 
reached up one white, jeweled hand 


was gone from face and eyes. 


and drew the window down, and she 
shivered a bit. 

‘It’s growing colder,’’ she said. 
‘““What gave you such insight into 
my heart, O wise sister mine ?’’ 
‘is 
path, my dear, but confess, am I not 
right ?’’ 


Grace smiled. familiar 


There was a moment’s silence and 
Bird let her eyes wander again to the 
‘‘ Could it be?’’ she ques- 
Up the street came a tall, 


window. 
tioned. 
straight figure, grown very familiar 
in these 
glow came to her cheeks, a sudden 


last weeks, and a sudden 


thrill of gladness to her heart, and 
she was answered. 

On the opposite side, came a man 
equally tall, but he stooped a bit, 
and his hair and beard were quite 
gray. 

She turned away, a sort of indeci- 
sion on her face. 


‘* General Graves is coming,’’ she 
‘* You know, as well as I, the 


What 


said. 
question he comes to ask. 
shall I say to him? ”’ 
‘*Say to Aim! You can’t very well 
say yes to fwo men, child.’’ 

She laughed. ‘‘I have not said it 
to one yet.’ 

‘*But, Mr. Ray—?’”’ 

‘Will not ask 
likely.’’ 

‘* Ah, but he 
dear, I think you 
what your answer shall be. 

For just a there 
silence, then she leaned forward and 
opening the window again leaned her 


me to say it, most 


will, and ‘hen, my 
will not need to ask 


” 


moment was 
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head against it, as she said, wea- 
rily,— 

ia 
Grace, 


has been a_ beautiful day, 


a beautiful 





summer, too, 


and I did not understand there was 


anything to make me so happy 
except God’s beautiful world. What 


” 


made you rouse me to the fact? 

Grace Lee crossed over and rested 
her hand on the bowed head. 

‘* How strangely you look and act, 
dear,’’ she said. ‘* Why should your 
love make you unhappy, child?’ 

‘* General Graves is in the parlor 
asking for Miss Bird.’’ 

It was the servant’s voice and Bird 
arose. At the door she turned, and 
there was a dull red in her cheeks— 
a restless fire in her eyes. She came 
back and stood by her sister’s side. 

‘* You are right, Grace,’’ she said. 
‘*T love him. For ten long years, 
since a child of nineteen, I have loved 
him, and lived for him, and worked 
for him. Never a picture have I 
painted, never written a line, but I 
have thought,—//e will see it some 
I deter- 
mined to make him own my power. 


day and know it was mine. 


Now it is done and I have nothing 
more to work for because,—I ama 
woman, you know, with a woman’s 
heart that will not risk being broken 
for a moment of joy. 


stand? 


Do you under- 
Good-night.”’ 

She went noiselessly from the room 
Graves. He 
met her with outstretched hands. 


and down to General 
‘* You are very good,’’ he began, 


‘‘T wanted so much to see you, to 


know the answer you have for me. 
Is it to make me happy ?”’ 

She drew her hands away and sat 
down. ‘‘I thought I had decided,’’ 
she said, ‘‘but I find I have not. 


Will you give me another day? I 
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was going to tell you I did not love 
you, but,—would you wish me to 
marry you, knowing that ?”’ 

A moment he hesitated, while he 
stood looking into the 
flushed, beautiful face, and the eyes 


earnestly 


that seemed all on fire to-night, then 
he answered her gravely. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘for love might 
come by and by, and, in any case, 
I should have you near.’’ 

‘* Then,’’ she said, and there was 
a certain hardness in her voice, “give 
me one more day in which to decide.” 

He took her hand. ‘‘And if your 
answer be yes, will you marry me at 
once, Bird? that 
calls me across the water and must be 
off inside of ten days. I wish I 
might take my wife with me.’’ 

She caught her breath quickly and 
her face grew suddenly white. 


I have business 


‘“ Yes, she said, ‘‘7/ I marry you it 
shall be as soon as you like.” 


‘But, Papa, aren't you going to 
take me, too?” 

‘‘Not to-night, dear,” and Mr. Ray 
bent and kissed his little daughter. 
‘* Papa wants to see Miss Bird alone 
to-night. 

‘*Tell me about it, Papa. 
are you going for?” 

A moment the man hesitated, then 
he sat down and took the child in his 
arms. 

‘*Do you love Miss Bird, Helen?” 
he asked. 


se 


What 


Oh, yes, very much ; and you do, 
too, don’t you Papa?” 

A sudden light came to the dark 
face. ‘‘ Yes, little one,” he replied, 
‘*T love her very dearly. She and 


my little girl are the whole world to 
me, and Helen dear, I am going 
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to-night to ask her if she will come 
here and live with us and be your 
mamma. Would you like it?” 

“Oh, yes! 
she'll come ?” 

‘*T think so, dear.” 

‘* Papa,” and the little face grew 
very earnest, ‘‘I will kneel just here 
and ask God to make her come and I 


O Papa, are you sure 


will ask Him all the time you are 
away until you come again.” 
He held her very closely. ‘‘ God 


bless you, my darling,” he said, “ but 
your little eyes must be closed fast in 
sleep before papa comes back Now 
kiss me and I will go.” 

She kissed him, then slipped on 
her knees by the chair, as he left her. 

As he walked along the street he 
heard the glad sound of wedding 
bells and he smiled. ‘‘ Some one is 
happy to-night,” he mused. 

He had sent a note to Bird in the 
afternoon, telling her to expect him 
and the question which he should 
come to ask, and as he rang the bell 
and stood for a moment in waiting, 
all his heart sprang to his eyes. 

The door opened. 

‘“Is Miss Beatrice in?” he asked of 
the servant who answered his ring. 

The girl smiled, then a strange 
look of half pity came to her face. 


THE 


TWO QUATRAINS. 
By Willis Edwin Hurd. 


SNOWFLAKE. 





TWO QUATRAINS. 


she 
said, ‘‘but she said as did Mr. Ray 
call to hand him this.” 

He took the envelope from her 
hand with a little disappointed look. 
Of course, he said to himself, it was 
better to get a written yes than no 
answer at all, then he opened it as he 
turned away and then,—how the 
light fled from his face! how white 
and old it grew! 

The merry laughter of the children 
playing opposite sounded strange and 
afar off, 
moment, 


‘*Miss Beatrice she be gone,” 


listened to them a 
with her wedding- 
ecard in his hand, turned and walked 
wearily up the street, while in the 
old church 


as he 
then, 


yonder a woman, with 
beautiful which 
every trace of color had fled, stood 


rarely face, from 
before God’s altar and at that very 
moment was promising in clear tones 
to ‘‘love, honor, and obey” until 
death. 

Her eyes wandered to the window 
opposite just as Earland Ray turned 
from the door, her card in his hand, 
and a sudden 


break came to her 


voice, a strange look crept into the 
beautiful eyes, and over the white 
face an ashen grey, like the shadow 
of death, settled, as she turned from 
the altar—a wife. 








Like a murmur of peace to the earth below, 
O’er shadowing the ground, 
Falls the pure emblem—the heaven-born snow- 


In crystal flakes around. 


LAUGHTER. 


When laughter speeds o’er hill and dale, 
And scents the far-off old year going, 
It smiles more sweetly for the hale 


And ruddy new year freshly glowing. 
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By H. H. 


ALFRED J. GOULD, NEWPORT. 


In the northwestern portion of the 
town of Newport, four or five miles 
distant from the village, on the road 
Northville to Cornish Flat, is 
the Gould homestead, now known as 


from 
‘*Fruit Farm,’’ originally settled by 
Nathan Gould of Hopkinton in 1790, 
and now the home of his grandson, 
Alfred J. Gould, who has long been 
regarded as one of the most prosper- 
and in the 
Here were reared the ten chil- 
dren of Nathan and Betsey (Goodwin) 
Gould, their eldest son, 
Gideon, lived and died at the age of 
more than fourscore years. 

Alfred J. Gould, only child of Gid- 
eon and Sally (Ward) Gould, was born 
at the old homestead, January 


ous successful farmers 


town. 


and here 


18, 
1840, and here has always had his 
home, succeeding to the estate upon 
his father’s decease. 
cated at the 


He was edu- 
district school and at 
Newport academy, but with a natural 
inclination for the occupation of his 
ancestors, has devoted himself closely 
to agriculture throughout his life, and 
by thorough cultivation has main- 
tained the fertility and increased the 
productiveness of the farm, which, 
originally hundred 
and fifty acres, now includes about 
three and fifty, extensive 
additions having 


embracing one 


hundred 
been made from 
time to time by his father and him- 


self. From fifty to seventy-five acres 


AGRICULTURISTS. 
Metcalf. 
are in mowing and tillage, and the 
annual hay crop averages about sev- 
enty-five tons. 
Mixed farming has always been 
pursued on this farm, though it had 
a reputation for the excellence of its 
dairy products half a century ago 
and more, and has been known, par- 














ticularly of late, for the excellent 
quality and large variety of its fruit. 
From twenty to thirty head of cattle, 
four horses, and about fifty sheep are 
usually kept, and the raising of milch 
cows for sale has been quite a feature 


in the recent management of the 
place. So, also, is the maple sugar 


product, sent to the Boston market 
largely in the form of superior syrup, 
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of which some four hundred or five 
hundred gallons are annually pro- 
duced. He raises annually from a 
ton to a ton and a half of pork for 
market, believing it to be far prefer- 
able to the purchase of commercial 
fertilizers. 

Mr. Gould has a natural taste for 
fruit culture, and, his soil being pe- 
culiarly adapted to the thrifty growth 
of the apple, he has taken pains to 
graft to the best varieties all apple- 
trees springing up on the place, and 
has set many more, so that he has 
now on his farm over 1,000 grafted 
apple-trees. Many of these have not 
come into full bearing as yet, though 
his average product is from one hun- 
dred and fifty to four hundred barrels, 
which will be largely increased in a 
the the 
leading variety. He has also about 


few years, Jaldwin being 
one hundred and twenty-five plum- 
and as many pear-trees, and many 
bushels gf these choice fruits are also 
marketed in bearing years. 

Although with characteristic mod- 
esty refraining from any active dem- 
onstration in the political field, Mr. 
Gould, who is a Republican, is inter- 
ested in public affairs, and has served 
four years as a member of the board 
of selectmen, and was a representa- 
tive from Newport in the legislature 
of 1889, serving as a member of the 
finance committee and taking an ac- 
tive interest in all matters of impor- 
tance coming before the house. He 
is liberal in his religious convictions ; 
is a member of Sugar River lodge, 
No. 55, I. O. O. F., and also of Sul- 
livan grange, No. 8, of Newport, of 
which organization he has been sev- 
eral years treasurer. He is one of 
the trustees of the Newport Savings 
bank. 
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III 

Mr. Gould married Sarah Jane 
Ayers, of Cornish, December 15, 
1861, who died October 6, 1864, 


leaving one son, who also died at 
the age of five years. February 3, 
1866, he was united with his present 
wife, Miss Orpha A. Honey, of Lemp- 
ster, by whom he has one daughter, 
Mary Alice, born June 1, 1886, while 
two sons died in infancy. 


PHILIP C. CLOUGH, CANTERBURY. 


A prominent representative of the 
well-known Clough family of Can- 
terbury is Philip Carrigan, son of 
Thomas and 
born 


Hannah (Hazeltine) 
February 19, 1835, 
upon the old homestead, now in his 
possession, and originally owned by 
his grandfather, Obadiah Clough, 
where he has ever had his home. 
Mr. Clough was educated in the dis- 
trict schools and at New Hampton 
Institution, and has devoted his life 
to agricultural pursuits, studying the 
best methods and doing thoroughly 
whatever he undertakes. 


Clough, 


The home 
farm, upon which is a substantial set 
of buildings, contains about 125 acres. 
In addition to this, he has about 200 
acres more, in two other localities in 
town, mostly wood and pasture, one 
lot being the old Hazeltine place, 
formerly occupied by his mother’s 
family. About 50 acres of his home 
farm are in mowing and tillage, and 
are thoroughly cultivated. In former 
years, wool growing was a specialty 
on this farm, from 125 to 150 fine 
sheep being kept for this purpose; 
but of late dairying has been a lead- 
ing feature, and of the 25 head of 


cattle usually kept, about 15 are 


milch cows, whose production is car- 
ried to the creamery, a stock com- 
pany which Mr. Clough was largely 
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interested in establishing, and the 
cream sold to H. P. Hood & Sons of 
Derry. The hay product is supple- 
mented for feeding purposes by ensi- 
lage, for which about five acres of 
Northern corn are usually raised, and 
cut into the silo, ears and all, at the 
proper time. Three horses are also 
kept on the place. 

The stock kept is mostly of the 
Holstein and 


breed, includes some 














superior animals. 
been 


Mr. Clough has 
a successful exhibitor at the 
fairs, and at the last state exhibition, 
at Tilton, won a first prize on bull, 
and milch cow. A good 
amount of fruit is produced, and in 
bearing years several hundred barrels 
Mr. Clough also 
buys apples quite extensively for the 
market, and owns a half interest in 
the Canterbury Store Co.; and here 
it may be said that he has also for 


also on 


of apples are sold. 
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many years sold agricultural imple- 
the 
agent of the well-known Boston firm 
of George Tyler & Co. 


ments of various kinds, being 


Believing in 
the best tools of all kinds for his own 
use, he has thus been instrumental 
in furnishing superior implements to 
others. 

Mr. Clough married, August 30, 
1866, Mary E. Batchelder, daughte1 
of Eleazer Batchelder, of Canterbury. 
Two children were born to them, but 
About fifteen 
years ago they took to their home 
children, — Katie 


both died in infancy. 


two and Henry 
Gleason—giving them a good, prac- 
at the town school 


and Tilton Seminary. 


tical education 
Katie is now 
engaged in teaching, while Henry is 
still at home caring for the interests 
of the farm. 

Mr. Clough is a member of the 
Congregational church, and in poli- 
tics, Republican. He has been sev- 
eral times a member of the board of 
selectmen in Canterbury, and two 
years chairman, and in November, 
1896, was chosen representative to 
the legislature by seventy-eight ma- 
jority, though the town has ordinarily 
been Democratic. He is a member 
of Doric lodge, F. & A. M., of Tilton; 
was a charter member of Merrimack 
River grange, of Canterbury, of which 
he master, and a charter 
member and first steward of Merri- 
He 
was an active promoter of the Grange 
State fair, and has been superinten- 
dent of different departments and a 
member of the executive committee. 
He is also president of the Canterbury 
& Boscawen Telephone company. 


has been 


mack County Pomona grange. 














THE WINTER 


TENANTS OF 


AN OLD WELL. 


By H. H. Hanson. 


f 1OT far from my home is 
Pa I’ far f j 
@ 


a field bordering the 
highway, which con- 
tains something quite 





entertaining to me, and 


which 


may not be wholly without 
interest to the readers of the GRAN- 
ITE MONTHLY. 

The field, on the side opposite the 
road, is joined by a large meadow 
from which it is separated by a fringe 


of alders and white birches. This 
meadow is a favorite haunt of the 
bittern, aud in the morning and 


evening hours his loud booming cries 
awake the echoes. Here among the 
wild meadow grass and sedge, the 
lovely begonia blooms in profusion 
through the summer months, and the 
red-winged blackbird scolds from the 
tops of the alder thickets. On the 
other edge of the field, near the road, 
is a row of large sugar maples throw- 
ing, in summer, a cool, delightful 
shade for the dusty traveler, and one 
giant elm reaching out his proud 
branches, eighty feet or more above 
the earth, and seeming to draw 
haughtily aloof from the more hum- 
ble trees at his side. 

But it is not the maples and their 
neighbor, the elm, that I purpose to 
talk about in this sketch, neither is 
it the meadow, but a den of snakes. 
Years ago, there was an old farm- 
house with its accompanying barn in 
this field; but long ago they were 
moved away, and the cellar was filled 


up with rocks and dirt. Beneath the 
elm is the old well; but this, like the 
cellar, is filled up with rocks and 
covered over with dirt. This well is 
Here they 


through the winter. 


my snake den. stay 
Black snakes, 
striped snakes, green snakes, wood 
snakes, and adders; snakes, long, 
short, big, and little, live together 
among the rocks in the old well for 
nearly six months in the year. 

They do not come out until the 
latter part of April; for the heat 
cannot reach them very early in their 
undergroundhome. Afterthe ground 
has been thoroughly warmed and the 
sun is shining bright, some warm 
day near the close of April or the 
first of May, I have seen three black 
heads sticking out of the ground 
from one hole. Go near them, and 
all disappear. 

More commonly, one will appear 
at a time. First, with his nose just 
in sight he may lay all day, if not 
disturbed, not rising above the level 
of the ground. Next day, he is 
bolder and stays for hours, rising 
about six inches from the mouth of 
the hole, looking like a dried stick 
from the tree above him. Approach 
nearer, and the head sways slightly 
and he backs out of sight. But you 
cannot keep them long in the den 
after the warm days of summer have 
actually commenced. He will sneak 
out when you are not looking and 
escape. 
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The adder does not come out in 
the manner of the black snake. He 
may lay for a day or two with his 
nose just visible, in order to get 
warmed up, but when he gets ready 
to come out he does so without any 
reconnoitering. I have never seen 
an adder’s head raised above the 
ground when they are ready to come 
out. In this den, the black snakes 
predominate, there probably being 
half a dozen of these to one of any 
other kind. Adders come next on 
the list, and last, a few striped, 
green, and wood snakes. These are 
smaller than their neighbors and 


quicker, darting back into the hole 
very suddenly when you approach. I 
have seldom been able to capture any 
of these, but nearly every spring I 
get some black ones and a few adders. 
The longest snake captured from 


this den was a black one five feet, 
four inches long. They will probably 
average about four feet. 

I have never seen as many snakes 
here since as there were the first 
spring the den was discovered. Per- 
haps it is because I do not watch 
them as closely as I did then, but I 
do not think as many winter here 
now. I was quite young when we 


ON THE 


THE STAIR. 


found these snake holes one day by 
accident, and not having much else 
to do, I watched the place very 
closely and killed a large number 
before they were warm and nimble 
enough to escape, for at first they are 
numb and stupid. Sometimes, im- 
patient at the slow motions of some 
old fellow who did not seem inclined 
to show more than a few inches of 
his head and neck, I would creep 
as near as possible, unobserved by 
keeping behind the old elm, then, 
by making a quick rush, I would be 
able to seize him by the neck before 
he could back into the ground. 
Even then, they would resist so 
firmly as sometimes to allow them- 
selves to be pulled in two pieces, 
rather than let go their hold from 
the rocks below. I have never seen 
a snake lingering around here in 
the fall, but they know some way 
how to find the den, for since the 
first spring the number has not 
seemed to diminish, and each spring 
after the snow has all disappeared 
and the surface of the ground is 
warm and dry, I expect to see a black 
head sticking out of the old well 
under the elm. j 


STAIR. 


By L. Arolyn Caverly. 


The sunshine through the casement 
Smote rainbows down the stair, 
And such a haloed grace lent 
As pictured angels wear, 
To crown the childish face bent 
To kiss me from the stair ; 
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With hair like silk a-blowing 
Amid the bending corn, 

When windy waves are flowing 
From out the sea of morn ; 

And cheeks like poppies glowing 
Amid the summer corn ; 


And eyes so loving-simple 
They won you unaware, 
Twin bluets, by her wimple 
Foam-wreathed and doubly fair ; 
And one capricious dimple 
That won you unaware. 


I conjure up the vision, 
While morn by morn shines dead ; 
The sunshine, in derision, 
Bemocks that radiant head ; 
Then straight the dream elysian 
Fades, and the morn is dead, 


And I, alone with Sorrow 
Upon the haunted stair, 

Some solace fain would borrow 
From dreams of Otherwhere, 
Where we may kiss good-morrow 

On some celestial stair. 


POLLY TUCKER. 
By Annie F. Conwell. 
CHAPTER VII. 
AIUESDAY, January to. 
Is it possible that it 
is almost three weeks 


since Mr. Ladd was 
hurt? He has been 


I want some flax spun; you had bet- 
ter get out the little wheel and chat 


with Mr. Ladd while you spin.’’ 
Mr. Ladd was very much pleased, 
and declared there is no prettier 


very patient during his illness,—but 
then, he has been Mother’s charge, 
and her invalids always enjoy being 
sick. To-day, he seemed restless, 
and as if he needed to be entertained, 
so Mother said to me ‘‘ Polly, I don’t 
need your help about the house, and 


picture to be found than some one 
spinning in front of a generous 
hearth fire. His books have been 
sent from town and he asked me, as 
I arranged the wheel, if I would like 
to have him read aloud as I spun. 
‘* Will you, really? Oh, thank you!’’ 
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I exclaimed, and rushed off to the 
attic to get the flax. When I re- 
turned, he had his books spread out 
on the table all ready to begin. 

‘‘ What shall we read first?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘ These are the works of 
Walter Scott, whose writings are so 
much talked about just now. Here 
is ‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der,’ this one is ‘The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ and this one,’’ tak- 
ing up a third book, ‘‘is his latest 
poem, ‘Marmion. After a mo- 
ment’s consideration, decided 
upon ‘‘The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,’’ which he at once began to 
read while I spun and listened hap- 
pily, for a new book is a rare treat 
to me. 


>»? 


we 


wat., Jal. 14. 

O my diary! I wonder if you can 
imagine how happy I am? I work 
with a will now, for I know that 
when all is tidy I can sew or spin or 
knit while Mr. Ladd reads! I am 
impatient to get to our reading 
again. Mother doesn’t allow me to 
read worldly books on the Sabbath, 
so I must wait till day after to- 
morrow, I suppose. Mother 
never let me read novels, as a rule, 
although there are some that she 
recommends as healthful in tone, 
and she listened to ‘‘ Marmion”’ for 
awhile before she gave me permis- 
sion to hear a number of books by 
the same writer; but since she has 
known something of the style of his 
works, I think she likes to listen to 
our readings as well as I do. I 
wonder, with everybody else, who 
this ‘‘ Waverly’’ can be? Then, too, 
Mr. Ladd is a very fine reader. His 
voice is clear, and he reads in an 
easy, conversational tone that is rest- 
ful to listen to and seems easy to 


has 


’ 
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use. To-morrow morning, we are 
to have a fire in the parlor to get it 
warm enough for us to go in there 
after dinner, for Mother says Major 
and Madam Sherburne may come 
down to see Mr. Ladd, and we had 
better be ready. 
Tues., 17. 

The Sherburne’s did come down 
last Sunday, and when they found 
Mr. lL. so much better,—able to be 
moved from room to room,— they at 
once began to talk about his going 
home. 

I was frightened, for I thought, 
‘* Oh, dear! there is an end of all our 
delightful readings !’’ but Mr. Ladd 
said, ‘‘No, not yet. I have just 
begun to realize how pleasant it is 
to be useful, and I enjoy it too much 
to resign the experience right away. 
At home I have no special duties, but 
down here I am general overseer of 
the housekeeping, kitchen fire, and 
spinning. You couldn't do without 
me, could you, Mrs. Tucker ?’’ then 
turning to his aunt he added, ‘‘ You 
know the splints aren’t to be taken 
off my leg till Thursday, and even if 
they were off now, Aunt, you would 
quiver every time I took a step, until 
that limb is as strong as the other. 
Feeble old gentlemen like myself 
often find icy sidewalks to be treach- 
erous places; so if they will let me, 
I think I will stay with our kind 
friends here awhile longer.’’ ‘‘ Lef 
you stay,’’ 
shall be glad to keep you as long 
as you can be contented here,”’ 
then to Madam §S., ‘‘I really don’t 
know what I am going to do when 
Mr. L. goes home, for my special 
care will be gone. Do leave him 
with us as long as you can spare him 
—I. am sure he is welcome,” and 


exclaimed Mother, ‘‘ we 




















POLLY TUCKER. 


Father added, ‘‘ Yes, indeed! the 
longer he stays the better we shall be 
pleased.” ‘‘Oh, thank you both!” 
exclaimed Madam S., ‘‘ You are 
so kind that I am perfectly satis- 
fied to leave him in your hands, 
and can I say more than that? He 
‘*One 
is enough of this kind,” announced 
Mr. L.., laughing to hide the fact that 
he was really touched by the fond- 


is all we have, you know.” 


ness which both these good friends 
had expressed for him. 

‘*’There, Mrs. Tucker,” exclaimed 
Major S., ‘‘that remark is the result 
of your good work, I know. If he 
stays here with you long enough, he 
may get to be quite a sensible youth, 
yet. So, Alfred, you’re afraid to go 
home for fear of tumbling down, are 
you? Ha, ha, ha! I don’t know but 
what you are right, but it seems to 
me you are careful of yourself, z7- 
usually so, for you, but do as you 
like, do as you like, boy; you 
always have, and so I suppose you 
think you must in this case.” He 
seemed to find a great deal of amuse- 
ment in the situation, for he kept 
chuckling and laughing quietly as he 
sat watching Mr. L. with such a wise 
expression of countenance, leaving 
Madam S. to do the talking for them 
both. When he took leave of Mother 
he said, ‘‘ Good-night, Mrs. Tucker ; 
don’t distress yourself about the care 
of that nephew of mine, for he don’t 
need it. He seems disposed to take 
precious good care of Aimself,” and 
he trotted off, followed by Madam 
Sherburne, who lingered only long 
enough to say to Mother in a man- 
ner that seemed as if she were trying 
‘* Yes, certainly 
he had better stay where he is for he 


to convince herself, 


might slip on the ice and /hen, dear, 
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dear! Oh, by all means let him stay 
with you, Mrs. Tucker, let him stay, 
if you please.” 

Thurs., Jan. 19. 

This morning Mother and I have 
hurried with the work, for Dr. Pier- 
pont is coming down here to take 
Mr. Ladd’s leg out of the splints, if 
he finds it well enough. We are all 
through now and are waiting, so I 
ran up here to you. 

It looks like snow but I hope it 
won't come before afternoon, for the 
doctor may not come if it storms, and 
we are anxious to hear what he will 
say to his patient’s progress. 

Sat., 21. 

Dr. Pierpont came Thursday morn- 
ing in good season. He found the 
fracture in excellent condition, took 
the leg out of the splints and told Mr. 
L.. that he might go where he liked, if 
he would be careful about falling and 
would use a cane for a week or two. 
‘‘And now, Alfred,’’ he said, as he 
was getting ready to leave, ‘‘if you 
have planned any more escapades of 
this kind, just postpone them till 
warm weather, for driving over Pev- 
erly hill in winter is pretty cold work. 
You should be a little more consid- 
erate of your friends’ comfort when 
you select your amusements, young 
man,’’ and the good doctor bowed 
himself out. 

Presently Father came in to hear 
the verdict, and Mr. L. insisted upon 
appearing among us ‘‘clothed and 
on his own feet,’’ as he said. So 
he soon came out into the kitchen, 
using a cane and leaning on Father’s 
arm. It was a regular holiday to us 
all, for he was very gay and kept us 
laughing all the time with his lively 
sallies. Mother had a turkey dinner 
in honor of his first appearance at 
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table with us, and he declared it was 
worth one’s while to break a bone or 
two, in order to find out how delight- 
ful the getting well could be made. 
After dinner Mr. Ladd read aloud 
as I worked, but if my fingers had 
not gone on mechanically, the knit- 
ting would soon have come to a 
standstill. I was so much interested 
in the story that I did not even no- 
tice that it was snowing until Father 
came in from the yard, stamping the 
snow off his feet and prophesying a 
heavy storm. It grew dark early, 
and Mother insisted that Mr. L. 
should go to his room in good season, 
as it was his first attempt at sitting 
up all day; so we were soon quiet 
and the house closed for the night. 
The snow fell steadily all night and 
Friday, so this morning we opened 
our eyes upon a transformed world. 
Everything was buried in snow, the 
walls were out of sight, the trees were 
loaded until their tops bent heavily 
with their burden, and when Father 
opened the back door he found a drift 
to the very top of it. The rooms 
were so darkened by *the windows 
being partly under the drifts that we 
had to burn candles until Father and 
Charlie had cleared some of the snow 
away. We who live in the country 
expect such snows sometimes, but 
they always produce a sort of excite- 
ment, as if Nature were in a reckless 
mood and one hardly knew what to 
look for next. Of course heavy 
snows occur in the city as well as in 
the country, but in the one place the 
snow is cleared away as it falls and 
in the other it just buries everything, 
almost the houses; and the people 
just have to tunnel their way into 
daylight. That is what Father and 
Charlie had to do all day, nearly. 
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Sun., Jan. 22. 

The roads are so badly blocked 
with snow and the wind blows so 
hard that there can be no going to 
meeting to-day. Even Father had to 
give up and stay at home,—a most 
unusual thing for him to do. Of 
course there can be no reading nor 
working, and I was expecting that 
Mr. Ladd would have a dull enough 
time; but he isn’t used to being 
snowed-in and the novelty of it seems 
to please him so much that I soon 
gave up worrying on his account. 
Early this morning, Father started a 
fire in the parlor, but the cold is 
something dreadful, so it wasn't 
really warm in there till after dinner. 
Then Mr. Ladd and I thought we 
would go in there and have a sing. 
We sang together all the sacred 
music that we could get hold of, and 
then Mr. L. took my place at the 
spinet and sang and played some 
wonderful music such as I had never 
heard before. He told me afterwards 
that it was oratorio music; and his 
clear, sympathetic voice gave added 
meaning to what was a revelation in 
itself. I cannot tell you how much I 
enjoyed it. I could only sit and lis- 
ten with all my heart to such music 
as seemed to me must belong to the 
angel choir of heaven. 

He sang for half an hour, closing 
with ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty.’’ Then the music ceased, 
and Mr. L., turning around to speak 
to me, exclaimed, ‘‘ What! in tears? 
Did I sing so very badly? Pardon 
me, and I'll try to do better with a 
lighter style of music.’’ 

I protested against Mr. Ladd’s so 
misunderstanding my emotion, and 
begged him to go on. I really did 
not know that my tears were freely 
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falling, until he called my attention 
to them. I told him, while I was 
sure to like anything that he might 
sing, nothing could please me better 
than those grand, solemn selections 
which he had just sung. 

He was quiet a moment, then 
turned to the spinet and struck into 
a different strain. The music was 
livelier in character, but the words 
were in a language that I did not 
understand. The music was bright 
and Mr. Ladd’s voice as wonderful as 
before, but some way it jarred a little. 

Following the other selections, this 
piece seemed almost as unsuitable as 
it would be if one came from an act 
of solemn consecration and joined in 
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dancing Viginia reel. Very likely it 
was like that to me because the first 
music did, and this piece did not, har- 
monize with my mood. 

Perhaps my being half afraid that 
Father and Mother would be shocked 
at such lively music being used in 
our house on the Sabbath had some- 
thing to do with my lack of appre- 
ciation of it. If they heard it they 
did n’t say anything, and pretty soon 
Mr. Ladd stopped playing. 

He turned to me abruptly and 
seemed about to say something, but 
checked himself and proposed that 
we go back to the big fireplace in 
the kitchen,—his favorite tesort,— 
which we at once did. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tues., Jan. 24. 

I wonder what Mr. Ladd was about 
to say to me when he stopped so 
suddenly? Most likely I never shall 
know, but I wish I could. The 
reading goes on just the same, only 
not so rapidly as at first, as we oftener 
stop to talk over what has been read. 
Some of the characters are more ad- 
mirable than others, of course, but 
my sympathies are with poor, foolish, 
pretty littl Amy. I should object 
to these repeated interruptions to the 
story if the talks were not equally 
interesting to me. 

Thurs., Jan., 26. 

Major Sherburne rode down here 
to-day, to see Mr. Ladd. Since the 
storm, the traveling has been too bad 


to admit of his venturing so far on a 
country road ; then he has heard from 
Dr. P. how nicely Mr. L. was getting 
along, so he hasn’t felt uneasy about 


him. ‘‘ Well, Alfred, do you feel 


any more like going to town than you 
did the other day?’’ he inquired. “I 
can’t for the life of me see that there 
is anything the matter with you now 
but want of inclination to go home. 
Why, boy! you ought to have a little 
mercy on good Mrs. Tucker. She 
didn’t agree to adopt you,—do you 
think that she did?’’ ‘‘Oh, no, sir! 
I don’t flatter myself to that extent,’’ 
replied Mr. L. with a light laugh. 
“T wish she would, though,—I’d like 
nothing better than to be under her 
care permanently, and I need train- 
ing, no doubt. By the way, what 
does Aunt do for some one to look 
after and lecture a trifle, now that I 
am away?’’ 

“Now don’t you be too inquisitive, 
you young scapegrace! If that in- 
quiry was suggested by this big muf- 
fler around my neck, you have lost 
your guess this time. Your Aunt 
would have wrapped me in shawls 
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from head to foot, but the muffler 
was all that I would stand.’’ 

“No, sir,” replied Alfred demurely, 
“TI didn’t notice the muffler before, 
but since you speak of it, I do recog- 
nize it as the one that Aunt is always 
lying in wait to wrap somebody up 
in. No, it was your anxiety to get 
me home, as well as your air of gen- 
eral depression and patient endur- 
ance, that called forth the remark,— 
and my sympathy.”’ 

‘*Stop, young man! If you say 
one word more, home you go this 
minute! Air of depression and pa- 
tient endurance, indeed! Mrs. Tucker, 
if you don’t take this youngster in 
hand and teach him better manners, 
he will have to go to sea as cabin-boy 
to learn how to treat his superiors.’’ 

We laughed heartily at their non- 
sense, for we all know that Madam S. 
is one of the gentlest of women, if 
she 7s just a little bit fussy, and the 
dear old Major is a most devoted hus- 
band. Major S. is fat and jolly, and 
he and Alfred appear more like broth- 
ers than uncle and nephew. When 
they begin a tilt, Madam Sherburne, 
who is rather matter-of-fact, at first 
looks helplessly from one to the other, 
and failing to understand their fun, 
just folds her hands and waits pa- 
tiently until they have finished. 

Jan. 31. 

Mr. Ladd is quite well now, and 
still he remains here. Isn’t it strange 
that he should like to stay in the 
country in winter? 

Of course his presence is a welcome 
addition to our household, and he 
insists, much against Father’s wishes, 
upon paying liberally. for being here. 
When Father told him to stay just as 
long as he could be contented, he 
meant as our guest, and for a long 
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time refused to hear of anything else; 
but Mr. L. declared that he would 
go to town at once, glad as he would 
be to stay a while longer with us, 
unless he was allowed, as he put it, 
‘*to make some return for the trouble 
of having him around,’’ so Father 
had to submit. Of course we are 
glad of the extra income, but are un- 
willing for it to come in that way. 
It seems like being paid for extend- 
ing hospitality, but Father was fairly 
forced into letting Mr. Ladd have his 
own way. Farmers have so little 
money to use that they have to count 
every cent; not because they are so 
greedy for gain, but in order ‘‘to 
make both ends meet,’’ 
ing goes. 


as the say- 
All this is disagreeable to 
Father, for he is generous to the last 
degree. I suppose Mr. Ladd must 
be wealthy,—the Sherburnes are, and 
he is of the same family. I some- 
times wonder if our way of living 
does not seem primitive to him. Well, 
itis his choice to stay, and as soon 
as he is tired of it he can go. 
Monday, Feb. 2. 

Such a wonderful thing has hap- 
pened that I scarcely know how to 
tell you of it! 

Mr. Ladd has asked me to marry 
him! Je! Only think of it! I can 
hardly believe, even now, that it is 
really true, although it was last night 
that he told his story to an incredulous 
listener. You see, we had been crack- 
ing nuts and roasting apples on the 
kitchen hearth. Father and Charlie 
were out, and Mother had gone to 
bed with a bad headache, 
Ladd and I were alone. 

Each had named the other’s apple 
before we set them down in front of 
the fire to roast, and were laughing 
and chatting over our sport until we 


so Mr. 
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came to count the seeds, when all at 
once Mr. Ladd became very quiet. 
His apple had eight seeds; mine, 
twelve. He looked at me steadily, 
without smiling, while he repeated 
the rhyme: ‘‘One, I love, two, I 
love,’’—and so on, until he came to 
his number, eight; then he asked 
me who the apple had been named 
for. I told him for his cousin, Miss 
Deborah Wentworth. I had heard 
him speak of her sometimes, and I 
didn’t know any other lady’s name 
to give him. 

He smiled, but made no remark, 
except to ask me how many seeds I 
had found. I told him twelve, and 
his face lighted up as he announced : 
‘* Twelve, he marries; and I named 
it for—who do you think, little Pol- 
ly ?>—myself! You must know, little 
girl, why your pleasant home has 
been so attractive to me that I could 
not leave it. I admired you as a 
pretty, innocent child when I first 
met you; but during my stay here I 
have seen in you, besides that, so 
much genuine womanly character as 
to win my entire respect and warmest 
affection. Can you not care for me 


in return, and shall we not accept 
the prophecy of those blessed apple 
seeds? ’’ 


I don’t know what I said, but some- 
how he did not seem cast down by 
the answer that he gathered from my 
confused sentences. Later I could 
see that I was a little bit jealous of 
that handsome cousin of his, though 
I was scarcely conscious of it at the 
time. Iam half afraid to be so happy 
for fear something will happen! And 
to think that /A7s is what he had 
almost told me that Sunday, but had 
stopped for fear that I might not be 
ready to listen to him then! 
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Saturday, Feb. 4. 

Alfred wishes to tell Father and 
Mother how matters stand between 
us, but I don’t want him to just yet. 
I think it will be nicer to have this 
strange happiness all to ourselves for 
a while. They may not—of course 
will not—feel as we do, and it seems 
to me I could not endure a rude in- 
terruption to my dream. For the 
same reason, I have begged from him 
the promise not to tell the Sherburnes 
at present, though he pleaded hard 
to be allowed to do so. 

Monday, Feb. 13. 

Yesterday Alfred went to meeting 
with From my perch in the 
singing seats I watched him to see if 
he laughed at any of our oddities, for 
there are plenty of them, but he did- 
n’t laugh, and his manner was very 
respectful. I wondered how our old 
meeting-house would look to him, 
coming to it from that fine new church 
at Riverside, of whose beauty we hear 
so much. 

So I tried to look at the familiar 
old meeting-house with a stranger’s 
eyes. I saw a bare-looking place 
with staring windows, through which 
the sun pours in summer and which 
now but partially checked the en- 
trance of the chilly winter wind. 
A plain, painted pulpit with faded 
cushions, and the huge sounding- 
board, that always seems to me ready 
to fall down on the head of the minis- 
ter. From the centre of the blue 
ceiling hangs a 
pended 


us. 


chandelier, 
a painted rope. 
great square pews, 


sus- 
The 
some of which 
have a chair in the middle, are varied 
only by the two long pews, one on 
either side of the main aisle with a 
rack for books in front of the seats, 
where the singers once sat. 


by 


Every 
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square pew has its pole with branch- 
ing pegs for the accommodation of 
the coats and hats of the occupants 
of that pew ; and for the first time it 
occurred to me that perhaps those 
poles may look odd to a stranger. 
The chair in a pew is the seat of 
honor, reserved for the oldest woman 
of the family, and I have heard 
Mother tell of an old lady who once 
came to church, to find her chair 
occupied by an interloper. She 
motioned for him to vacate it, but he 
refused to move; so she promptly 
took from her shawl a long pin which 
she thrust with no gentle hand into 
the arm of the intruder, who at once 
fled from the chair and pew, while 
the determined old lady, with a sigh 
of satisfaction, settled herself calmly 
to the undisturbed enjoyment of the 
privileges and services of the hour. 

There are three galleries in the 
house, and in the end one, directly 
opposite the pulpit, is the choir,.and 
Abel Locke with his bass viol. 

I suppose the old house must look 
queer beside modern ones, but my 
fathers have worshiped here and 
loved it, and so do I,—no matter who 
laughs at, or who forsakes it; so I 
was ready to join in good old Net- 
tleton, which was our first hymn, and 
the words, ‘‘Come, Thou Fount of 
every blessing, Tune my heart to 
sing Thy praise,’ found a ready 
echo in my heart. I didn’t think 
the sermon was so very interesting 
and I noticed that Alfred began to 
look decidedly sleepy, when all at 
once Parson Potter lost his place in 
his sermon, a common enough occur- 
rence with him, and coughed and 
ahemmed, so long and loudly before 
he found it, as to wake everybody 
in the house. Then I knew by the 
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desperately solemn face which Alfred 
turned to me for a moment, that he 
was doing his best to keep from 
laughing. Parson Potter is a good 
old soul, but he can’t keep his ser- 
mon straight if nothing else would 
save his life. The congregation rise 
and join the choir in the ‘‘ dox- 
ology” at the close of the service, 
and every one turned and looked to 
see who sang such a fine tenor. Of 
course I knew whose voice led all 
the rest and I just gloried in its 
strength and sweetness, but he -did 
not seem to be at all conscious of the 
effect of his singing. As soon as the 
service was over he had a number 
of our friends and neighbors around 
him, each inquiring for his health 
and expressing pleasure at his recov- 
ery—inquiries as sincere as if couched 
in the best English in the world. 
He remembered and was glad to see 
all, which quite won their hearts. 
Sat., Feb. 18. 
Alfred has gone back to Riverside. 
He went to-night with Major S., who 
drove down from town to take him 
home. Alfred had intended going 
on Friday but waited to finish ‘* Mar- 
mion,” which he was reading to me. 
I am lonely so soon, although I know 
it is only proper that he should go, 
for he is quite well and hasn't a 
shadow of an excuse for staying any 
longer. Not for the world would I 
let any one know how silly I am,— 
him, least of all; but I believe if any- 
thing should separate our lives now 
that he cares for me and wants my 
love in return, I should pray God to 
let me die, for life would be too 
empty and barren to be endured. 
You are a great safety-valve for my 
foolishness, my diary. What should 
I do without you, I wonder ? 
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Mon., Feb. 20. 

Alfred was here to-day, and if 
Mother does not know of our fond- 
ness for each other, I think she must 
have suspected something of it from 
our meeting. Not that either of us 
was demonstrative, but he looked so 
happy as he whispered in greeting 
me, ‘‘Is it years since I saw you last, 
little Polly? It seems as long as 
that to me and I am thankful to get 
back to you.’’ I felt so, too, though 
I did not tell him so. 

He came in in such a bright, boy- 
ish way, as if he were delighted to 
get back to us! Mother was thor- 
oughly glad to see him and made 
him sit down and tell her how he had 
been every hour that he has been 
away from her care. She seems to 
think that leg is likely to snap again, 
though she knows that it is quite 
well. 

Alfred wants me to accept an invi- 
tation which he brought me from his 
aunt, to attend a party which she is 
to give at her house one week from 
to-morrow night,—the twenty-eighth, 
—in honor of his return to social life. 
I want to go, but I am afraid of the 
fine company that I 
there. 


should meet 
Suppose I should do some 
dreadful thing and make Alfred 
ashamed of me? I don’t know what 


would become of me if such a thing 


Then what shall I wear? 
Tues., 21. 

I was too perplexed about my 
dress last night to tell Alfred whether 
I would go to the party or not. To- 
day, Major Sherburne came down to 
talk with Mother. He said he had 
come especially to urge her to allow 
me to accept Madam Sherburne’s in- 
vitation and to beg Mother’s accept- 
ance of a box which he had brought 


happened. 
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from his wife. He told Mother that 
he thought it was her duty to let me 
get a glimpse of the outside world, 
for my entertainment and amuse- 
ment, he kindly said, and probably 
thought, for my improvement, as I 
did. Mother opened the box and 
found a lovely brocade dress pattern, 
with slippers, gloves, laces, ribbons, 
and fan,—everything needed for a 
party outfit! These were on top and 
marked with my name; below was 
an elegant black silk for Mother, 
while a dainty note ‘‘begged our 
acceptance of the accompanying par- 
cel as a slight token of appreciation 
of our tireless care and kindness to a 
beloved member of her family from 
his grateful aunt, Margaret Sher- 
burne.”’ 

Mother turned to thank Major S., 
but he had fled. I am so happy, for 
now I can go to the party,—only I 
had rather wear a simpler dress 
which we had bought, than this 
lovely gift. 

Wed., Mar. 1. 

The great event is over, and I am 
half glad it is! Madam S. wanted 
Mother to let me go to Riverside and 
visit her while the party dress was 
being made, but Mother would only 
consent for me to go to town to have 
the gown fitted and tried on. I won- 
der why. It was finished and pro- 
nounced a great success by Madam 
S. last Saturday, and on Tuesday 
afternoon Alfred came down and 
took me to Riverside to be arrayed 
in style for the great party. I sat 
still while Madam Sherburne’s own 
maid curled, plaited, and twisted my 
hair into an indescribable mass on 
top of my head, and when all was 
finished and the new gown on, I was 
bidden to look at myself. I started 
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back in surprise, for surely the finely 
dressed figure who looked at me out 
of the long mirror could not be sim- 
ple little Polly Tucker! The French 
maid flattered me a good deal, and I 
must confess to a queer feeling of ex- 
ultation. I thought, ‘‘ Vow, I shall 
see the fashionable world, Alfred's 
world,’’ and I was glad to go among 
its people suitably dressed and cu- 


CHAPTER 


I blushed at her words of praise 
and wondered if she meant that she 
detected thorns as well as some beau- 
ty. I fairly caught my breath when 
we entered the drawing-room, it was 
so grand and more beautiful than 
anything that I ever saw. Great 
banks of flowers filled the corners of 
the room, vines wreathed portraits 
and windows, and flowers were scat- 
tered everywhere; and when the 
company assembled in such lovely 
gowns as I never dreamed of, my 
amazement was complete. I had 
begged Madam S. to allow me to 
look on for a while and not introduce 
me to many people. She was kind 
enough to give me in charge of a 
nice old gentleman, who was quite 
grandfatherly in his talk to me,— 
calling me ‘‘little girl,’’ and ‘‘ my 
child,’’—so I had a good chance to 
look on and not feel obliged to talk 
much. The portrait of a_ stately 
dame in a shimmering pink silk 
gown hung right opposite me, and, 
try as I would, I could not look away 
from it. Whichever way I turned, 
those beautiful but haughty eyes 
seemed to follow me and to my ex- 
cited fancy ask by what right I dared 
aspire to a place beside one of her 
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rious to measure myself in my finery 
with those whose life of ease I know 
of only by report. In the midst of 
these vain thoughts Madam S. came 
into the room to look me over and 
take me with her down to the draw- 
ing-room. She was very much 
pleased with my looks and said that 
I was “a perfect wild rose of 
lassie.” 


a 


IX. 
kindred. My attention wandered, 
and I was just wishing that I dared 
run away and hide from those scorn- 
ful eyes when Alfred came to me, 
looking so bright and happy that all 
sense of discomfort fled at his ap- 
proach. 

‘“What! you’re not moping—eh, 
little Polly? I am just at liberty 
from receiving guests, and have 
hastened to engage you for the next 
dance. I am not expected to dance 
to-night, om account of my lame- 
ness,” he laughed, “but I must have 
just one with you.’’ 

I like so much to dance that a less 
agreeable partner than Alfred would 
have been welcome, but when we 
had made our way to the broad hall 
where the dancers were assembled, I 
was half afraid to take my place in 
that brilliant throng. However, I 
soon forgot everything but the dance, 
Which was glorious! The sweet 
music, the brilliantly-lighted room, 
and the lovely costumes of the ladies, 
and, lastly, the most delightful of 
partners, made motion poetry and the 
scene a glimpse of fairy-land. When 
at last it was over and we sat behind 
some tall palms to rest, I drew a sigh 
of delight because we were quite 
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alone for the moment. Somehow, in 
the crowd, he seemed to belong more 
to them than to me, but here he was 
my very own friend again. I spec- 
ially enjoyed watching the people 
from our retreat, and some of them I 
shall never forget. There were two 
old gentlemen who were together 
nearly all the time and who would 
occasionally get away from the other 
guests and converse earnestly. Al- 
fred told me they were Major Gard- 
ner and Captain Manning, brothers- 
in-law, both men of sterling worth 
and warm friends of Major Sher- 
burne, but strong partisans of the lib- 
eral political party. 

Of course it was out of the question 
to discuss politics at a social party, so 
they solaced themselves by getting 
off in a corner and talking around 
the edges of the forbidden subject. 
A young man with a round, rosy 
face next attracted my attention, by 
his genial, kindly expression which 
seemed to proclaim him everybody’s 
friend. His name was Burroughs, 
and the Episcopal society hope to 
secure him as rector for their beauti- 
ful new church just above here. But 
the person who attracted more atten- 
tion than anybody else present, the one 
most sought and whose conversation 
was listened to with closest interest, 
was a large, powerful young man, 
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not more than twenty-five years of 
age, with a broad, dark face, rather 
heavy-looking black eyes, and black 
hair. The general expression of his 
countenance in repose was heavy ; 
not really dull but certainly not bril- 
liant. He impressed me as having a 
great deal of power physically and 
intellectually, and as one who would 
be a dangerous opponent in argu- 
ment. In conversation that dull face 
was transformed by a perfect play of 
expression, while a smile of pure 
kindliness displayed teeth of dazzling 
whiteness and lighted up the dusky 
eyes. I was too far away to distin- 
guish words, but by listening I could 
catch the tones of his voice, which 
was of peculiar depth and flexibility 
as well as of great sweetness. 

Alfred told me that he is a young 
lawyer, whose fine presence, strong 
personality, and rare mental gifts 
have already given him a com- 
manding position socially and at 
the bar, and great things are proph- 
esied for his future by those who 
are wise in such matters. He was 
accompanied by his bride, a beau- 
tiful, fragile woman, to whom he 
was devoted. 

This man’s name is Webster— 
Daniel Webster; and Alfred charged 
me to remember it, as he is sure to 
be heard from in the future. 


¢ continued.| 


VIEW. 


{From the French of M. de Gasparin.| 


By William Shannon. 


Splendor! 


A little definite 


Immensity ! 
Grand words! Great things! 


Eternity ! 
Ah me! 
happiness 


Would more to the purpose be. 
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Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 


TEACHERS’ 


MEETING 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE 


ASSOCIATION. ' 


By Clara E. Upton, Secretary. 


The forty-third annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire State Teachers’ asso- 
ciation was held in the Opera House at 
Dover, October 30 and 31, 1896. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President C. L. Wallace, of Lisbon. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. J. E. Robins, 
of Dover. This was followed by sing- 
ing by the pupils of the public schools 
of Dover, under the direction of Mr. 
Whittier, supervisor of music. 

Hon. William F. Nason, mayor of 
Dover, extended a cordial welcome to 
the members of the association, and 
granted them the freedom of the city. 

Following this was a business meeting. 
It was voted that the secretary’s report 
be accepted without reading. The fol- 
lowing committees were appointed by 
the chair: On nominations, Mr. Whit- 
ney of Dover, Miss Tuttle of Nashua, 
Mr. Day of Plymouth, Miss Ham of 
Portsmouth, Mr. Montgomery of Som- 
ersworth; on resolutions, Mr. Spauld- 
ing of Manchester, Miss Mudgett of 
Lisbon, Mr. Allen of Farmington, and 
Miss Drew of Laconia. 


Mr. Ross 
Turner of Salem, Mass., whose subject 
was, “Art in the School-room Through 
Decoration and Works of Art.” Mr. 
Turner said that the object of decorat- 
ing the school-room was not to make 
amateur painters and sculptors; but 
that each pupil, from the kindergarten 
to the high school, might have a com- 
prehensive idea of art. 
necessity elevate both teachers and 
pupils. No attempt at decoration 
should be made without consultation 
with persons who know art. 

The speaker mentioned different 
schools in which the decorative idea 
had been carried out, and referred 
to places where copies of the world’s 
masterpieces in art might be ob- 
tained. He said that the first steps 
must be taken by the teachers them- 
selves, who must interest the people 
in the subject; and hoped that New 
Hampshire teachers would be awak- 
ened to the importance of art decora- 
tion in the school-room as a factor in 
education. 


The first speaker was 


This must of 


' Held at Opera House, Dover, Friday and Saturday, October 30 and 31, 1896. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


The afternoon session was opened by 
Prof. Friedrich Zuchtmann, author of 
the “American Music System,” whose 
subject was “ Music.” 

The speaker said his address would 
be upon “Vocal music in the public 
schools considered from a_ physical, 
mental, and emotional standpoint.” 

There are two forms of vocal expres- 
sion, speech and song, the latter be- 
ing developed from the former, and 
used especially to voice the emotion. 
Certain conditions are common to both. 
These are recognized by the teacher 
of elocution and the teacher of vocal 
music. ‘The first condition is a good 
voice; the second, good method. A 
good voice depends upon good health, 
therefore he would correlate music to 
general health. The speaker empha- 
sized strongly the importance of the 
care of the body. Free vocal utterance 
is obtained by practice of the vowels, 


first alone, then with consonants pre- 
fixed and suffixed, and the vowels pro- 
longed (singing tone). 

Under no circumstances should the 
voice be forced beyond its natural 


capacity. Breathing exercises should 
precede each music period. 

Properly taught, there is nothing 
better to cultivate the heart, soul, and 
mind of the child than music. 

The association was next addressed 
by Hon. Fred Gowing, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Concord, 
upon “Unification of the Educational 
Forces of the State.” 

The speaker said that the subject did 
not mean the unification of all the insti- 
tutions of learning in the state, but the 
unification of all the various forms of 
education in the state that tend to the 
advancement and improvement of the 
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teachers in professional, intellectual, 
and scholastic lines. He then pro- 
ceeded to explain the function of each 
of these institutions. 

The state association is a self-sup- 
porting and self-governing body. Its 
work is the discussion of pedagogical 
problems and new educational thought, 
and the promotion of judicious educa- 
tional legislation. It should be at the 
head and front of all movements to ad- 
vance education in the state. 

The different county associations are 
also self-supporting and self-governing. 
Their function is discussing in detail 
different methods and leading educa- 
tional questions. The teachers derive 
help from each other; therefore the 
county association is the place for the 
teacher to grow. 

The institute serves wholly a didactic 
end, by presenting knowledge to teach- 
ers through experts, and showing the 
best ways of conducting public school 
work. An institute is not the proper 
field for the discussion of mooted ques- 
tions in education, but a place for teach- 
ing and instruction by the speakers. 

The plan of conducting institutes 
now is to hold many single day ses- 
sions in different parts of the state, 
thereby carrying inspiration to those 
dwelling in the smaller towns. These 
conventions serve two purposes, in- 
structing the teacher and, by the means 
of the evening lectures, causing the 
people to see schools and educational 
forces as we educators see them. Occa- 
sionally, the institute and county asso- 
ciations combine, and educators from 
abroad are furnished by the state de- 
partment. 

These institutes are supplemented by 
a two weeks’ school of instruction, held 
during the summer vacation. 

High school teachers have institutes 
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which combine the didactic and discus- 
sional elements. 

Academy principals and_ teachers 
have an association somewhat apart 
from the organizations of public school 
teachers. There are also local teachers’ 
clubs in different towns in the state. 

The several forces are operating for 
the same end,—each with a little differ- 
ent purpose; therefore their unification 
is desired to the end that each may de- 
velop closer and more vital relations 
with the other. 

Local associations should send dele- 
gates to the county organizations, and 
they in turn to the state. Each society 
has its own work to do; 





but every 
teacher in the state should feel that he 
is a part of the state association. 

It is difficult to work in masses; for 
this reason the speaker recommended 
that a select body of professional ex- 
perts be organized. Members of this 
body, which may be called a council, 
must have a certain professional status. 
Such an organization should represent 
not a part but the whole of the state. 
Its function would be the discussion of 
such educational questions as are of 
interest to the state. It might 
also, now that state examinations are 


vital 


held, put its stamp of approval on cer- 
tain teachers by granting certificates of 
professional standing. 

Mr. Gowing closed by saying that the 
state association can best help itself by 
helping others; and that its one con- 
stant aim and purpose should be to im- 
prove the schools of the state. 

This speaker followed by 
L. Walter Sargent, supervisor of draw- 
ing, North Grafton, Mass., whose sub- 
ject was “ Drawing.” 

He claimed that drawing is a prac- 
tical study, since those studies are prac- 
tical which make life richer. 


was 
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He would correlate drawing with 
other work, so that the seed sown in 
the primary school may blossom in the 
high school. 

The speaker gave pedagogical reasons 
for the different phases of the work in 
drawing, emphasizing the culture side; 
and said children should be led to see 
and express the way things look, to 
notice beauty, and to use taste. The 
study of drawing should create an art 
atmosphere. 

Miss Flora E. Kendall, superintend- 
ent of schools, Athol, Mass., was the 
next speaker, and her subject was “The 
Teacher of the Twentieth Century.” 

Miss Kendall said that the teacher of 
the twentieth century must be imbued 
with the principles of true patriotism, 
and must foster a love for our country 
and its institutions in those under her 
charge. 

The steady progress of education in 
the present century points to one con- 
clusion, namely, the demand for a 
broader education of the men and 
women who are to mold the thought 
and guide the affairs of the coming cen- 
tury. 

Many questions relating to the pres- 
ent and future teachers might be con- 
sidered. Some are being earnestly dis- 
cussed in the educational world to-day, 
But 
vital as these questions are, and may 
be, they depend upon something more 
vital, the moral power, the scholarship, 
the training of the teacher. All these 
must be the possession of the twentieth 
century teacher. 


while others are mere suggestions. 


The last period of the afternoon was 
occupied by State Superintendent Gow- 
ing, who spoke upon “ How can Teach- 
ers best Prepare Themselves for State 
Examinations?” 

The speaker stated that thirty-nine 
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took the examination last June, and that 
eighteen of these were granted certifi- 
cates. 

He said that the syllabi sent out last 
spring were prepared with a great deal 
of care, and explain, as clearly as the 
English language can, the requirements. 

Extensive study was recommended 
on the professional side and intensive 
on the scholastic. Teachers should 
have both breadth and accuracy. 

Questions in such studies as arith- 
metic will be upon methods of present- 
ing certain subjects as well as upon 
the subjects themselves. 

He advised teachers to study in 
groups, and each teacher to prepare 
written matter. This should be short, 
ten lines upon a given topic, In pre- 
paring written work it is well to prune 
and beautify. In this way the writer 
secures facility in expressing himself. 

The speaker said that it is his sincere 
desire that every teacher in the state 
shall possess a certificate. He hopes 
teachers who have been long in the 
field may take the examination because 
of their loyalty to the profession, if for 
no other reason. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

President William J. Tucker ad- 
dressed a large and appreciative audi- 
ence upon “Modern Types of Great- 
ness.” 

An informal reception was held at 
the close of the lecture. 

SATURDAY MORNING, 

The association assembled at 9:30. 
The nominating committee made the 
following report: For President, Charles 
W. Bickford, of Manchester; vice-presi- 
dent, William N. Cragin, Laconia; sec- 
retary, Clara E. Upton, Nashua; treas- 
urer, Channing Folsom, Dover; execu- 
tive committee, Isaac Walker of Pem- 
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broke and Elizabeth Averill of Concord. 
These officers were unanimously elected. 

Mr. Spaulding, of Manchester, for the 
committee on resolutions, offered the 
following : 


The members of the New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ Association, appreciating 
the royal reception given us at our annual 
meeting at Dover, October 30 and 31, 1866, 
do hereby 

Resolve, That the thanks of the associa- 
tion be tendered the mayor and his asso- 
ciates for a cordial and hearty welcome, the 
musical director and the children for the in- 
spiring musical selections, the officers of the 
association for the excellent programme, and 
especially Superintendent Channing Folsom 
and the teachers of Dover, who have so gen- 
erously contributed to the expenses of the 
meeting, so kindly received and hospitably 
entertained us. 

Firmly believing that the New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ association has a mission, 
we do further 

Resolve, That the plan of collecting the 
fees for membership in advance of the meet- 
ing is approved. And, 

That the teachers of the state are urged 
to respond to the notification of the treas- 
urer, to the end that the officers of the asso- 
ciation may know their resources when mak- 
ing a programme for the annual meeting. 

Acknowledging the results accomplished 
by our present educational system, realizing 
that the education of her youth is a protec- 
tive policy on the part of the state, and the 
need of more advanced educational legisla- 
tion, we do further 

Resolve, That we endorse the intelligent 
efforts of the legislative committee of this 
association. That we commend the ener- 
getic and well directed labors of State Super- 
intendent Fred Gowing in advancing the 
professional standing and the training of the 
teachers. 

That we regret the attitude of a state ad- 
ministration which fails to pass educational 
appropriations as a first step in retrench- 
ment. 
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That we recommend the consideration at 
the next session of the legislature of meas- 
ures regarding state aid to the public 
schools, a longer required term of attend- 
ance, and more stringent truancy laws. 

That the suggestions of State Superin- 
tendent Fred Gowing, relating to a unifica- 
tion of the educational organizations of the 
state, meet with the approval of this associa- 
tion, and that a committee be appointed at 
this meeting to take into consideration a 
plan of carrying into effect the ideas ad- 
vanced, and we recommend a more cordial 
and active codperation on the part of teach- 
ers to the end that opportunities for educa- 
tion to all our youth may be equally enjoyed. 
[Signed] F. L. SPAULDING, Chairman, 

For the Committee. 


These resolutions were adopted, and 
a committee was appointed to consider 
the suggestions of Superintendent Gow- 
ing, relative to the unification of the 
educational organizations of the state. 
The committee consists of the follow- 
ing members: State Superintendent 
Gowing of Nashua, Superintendent Fol- 
som of Dover, Superintendent Simpson 
of Portsmouth, Mr. F. L. Sutcliffe of 
Manchester, Mr. Tucker of Laconia, 
Miss Peirce of Portsmouth, and Miss 
Snell of Plymouth. 

The committee is to report at the 
next meeting. 

President Tucker then presented the 
following resolution : 


Resolved, That a committee of seven be 
appointed to consider the question of prep- 
aration for the scientific schools and for the 
scientific course in the colleges, to report at 
the next meeting of the association. 


The resolution was adopted and the 
following committee appointed by the 
chair: Chairman, President William J. 
Tucker, Hanover; President Charles S. 
Murkland, Durham; John F. Kent, Con- 
cord; Lemuel S. Hastings, Nashua; Mr. 
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Morrison, Milford; W. H. Cummings, 
Meriden; E. H. Lord, Wolfeborough. 

The treasurer, Mr. W. N. Cragin, re- 
ported a cash balance of $138.87 in the 
treasury. 

Mr. Folsom said that as there had 
been no session of the legislature since 
our last meeting, the legislative com- 
mittee had no report to make. 

Mr. Gowing moved that the same 
committee be continued in office. It 
was so voted. 

After the business meeting Mr. G. T. 
Fletcher, of Northampton, Mass., agent 
of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, addressed 
upon “ Rural Schools.” 

Mr. Fletcher spoke of the rural 
schools of the past and of the powerful 
influence they had in forming the na- 
tion. He referred to the decrease of 
population in the rural districts, and 
urged the necessity of state aid. He 
advocated the combination of small 
schools and need of skilled supervision. 
He concluded by saying that it is the 
duty of the state to see that none living 
amid its mountains, forests, and fields 
lack the best educational advantages 
the state can give. 

The last topic was “ Desirable Educa- 
tional Legislation.” 


the convention 


The discussion 
was opened by Superintendent Folsom 
of Dover. 

Mr. Folsom spoke of what was accom- 
plished at the last session of the legis- 


‘lature, and said he looked upon this as 


a long step toward improving rural 
schools. He urged the necessity of 
state aid, a more just distribution of the 
literary fund than is obtained under the 
present law, and minimum school year. 

Mr. Folsom introduced Professor 
J. W. Sanborn, who pleaded the cause 
of the rural schools, and gave statistics 
to show that the products per acre are 
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measured by the 
people. 

Dr. Keene spoke on 
“Compulsory Attendance.” He said 
that people in his part of the state de- 
sired a longer school year, and are able 
to pay more than they are now paying. 
Hie believes that parents should be 
made to see that their children enjoy 
the privileges they are supposed to. 
Laws in regard to the employment of 
children should be strengthened and 
enforced, as should the truancy laws. 
New Hampshire has no law fixing the 


intelligence of the 


Harris of 


minimum length of the school year. 
Such a law should be enacted. 
Superintendent Simpson of Ports- 


mouth followed, speaking upon “ School 
Buildings.” He said these were con- 
structed oftentimes without method, and 
that it would be well if plans were sub- 
mitted to the state department for sug- 
gestions. Every means should be taken 
to keep school buildings in a cleanly and 
healthy condition, in order that the best 
results may be secured. 

School boards of cities should have 
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control of school buildings. Such a 
law was passed at the last session of 
the legislature, but was vetoed. This 
should be represented to the coming 
legislature. 

The last speaker was W. N. Cragin, 
of Laconia, who spoke on “Truancy 
and Desirable Truant Legislation.” 

He called attention to the fact that 
the law which gives the towns the right 
to make by-laws regarding truancy is 
not compulsory, and expressed his be- 
lief that but few towns avail themselves 
of the right. He urged that the law be 
made compulsory; and that towns be 
required to appoint a truant officer. He 
advocated truant or parental schools 
separate from the industrial school and 
its atmosphere of crime, for the educa- 
tion and reform of children unfit to be 
in the ordinary public school. He 


claimed that it is for the interest of the 
state to reform these children before 
they have actually become criminals. 
The convention then adjourned. 
It is estimated that between seven 
and eight hundred were present. 














HORATIO HALE. 


Monday, December 28, 1896, Horatio Hale, the ethnologist, died at his home 
in Clinton, Ont. He was born in Newport, May 3, 1817. He was the son of the 
well-known author, Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. On graduating from Harvard, in 
1837, he was appointed philologist of the United States exploring expedition 
under Captain Charles Wilkes, and was thus enabled to study a large number of 
languages of the tribes of the Pacific Islands, as well as of North and South 
America, Australia, and Africa. His investigations of the history, traditions, and 
customs of the various tribes form the seventh volume of the expedition reports, 
and are spoken of by Dr. Robert G. Latham, the English philologist, as compris- 
ing the greatest mass of philological data ever accumulated by a single inquirer. 
On the completion of this work he spent some years in travel and in literary and 
scientific studies, both in Europe and in the United States. Subsequently he 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in Chicago. In 1856 he removed to 
Clinton, Ont., where he devoted his time in part to the practice of his profession, 
and in part to scientific pursuits. He was a member of many learned societies, 
both in Europe and in America. In 1886, as vice-president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, he presided over the section of 
anthropology. Among his noted works are: “The Origin of Language, and 
Antiquity of Speaking Man,” “Indian Migration as Evidenced by Language,” 
“The Iroquois Book of Rites,” and a “ Report on the Blackfoot Tribes.” 


CHARLES S. FIFIELD. 


Charles S. Fifield, of the firm of C. S. Fifield & Co., No. 53 High street, Bos- 
ton, died at Waverly, Mass., January 21, aged 53 years, after a lingering illness. 
He was widely known among the boot and shoe trade as the inventor and manu- 
facturer of machinery for making boots and shoes. He was born in Belmont, and 
at an early age learned the trade of a machinist at Manchester. After serving his 
time, he, in connection with his brother, established a general machine business 
at Waltham, Mass. After a few years they were burned out, and he removed to 
Boston. There he formed a partnership with C. H. Morse, and devoted his atten- 
tion to manufacturing and selling boot and shoe machinery. Mr. Fifield resided 
in Revere, and was one of the largest real estate owners in that town. 


JONATHAN BLANCHARD. 


Jonathan Blanchard, one of the oldest residents of Haverhill, Mass., died De- 
cember 26, 1896. He was born February 27, 1810, at Nashua, and came to 
Haverhill early in the thirties. He was for many years a successful shoe manu- 
facturer. but retired from active pursuits fifteen years ago. 
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ISAAC S. MORSE. 


Isaac S. Morse, one of the oldest and most favorably known lawyers at the 
Massachusetts bar, died at Boston, December 27, 1896, at the age of 80 years. 
He was born in Haverhill in 1816, the son of Bryan Morse, a noted physician, 
and was educated at Dartmouth, graduating in 1857. He went to Massachusetts 
almost immediately and studied law, being admitted to the bar on the same day 
as General B. F. Butler. For eighteen years he was district attorney of Middle- 
sex county. 

WYZEMAN MARSHALL. 

Wyzeman Marshall, widely known as a player of the old school, manager and 
dramatic reader, was born in Hudson on September 26, 1816. He went to Bos- 
ton with his parents when he was 8 years old. When 1g years old he made his 
first appearance at the Lion Theatre, taking the part of Vibulanus in “ Virginius.” 
The next autumn he became a member of the stock company of the old National 
Theatre, Boston. There he remained for several seasons, steadily advancing, 
until in 1839 he made his first appearance as manager, and in 1840 he opened a 
theatre of his own in that city, the Vaudeville Saloon, which proved successful. 
During the next two seasons he was again at the National, but in 1842 opened 
the Amphitheatre. Later he starred in the British provinces, and after two sea- 
sons in Philadelphia as acting and stage manager at the Arch Street Theatre he 
starred in Baltimore, Washington, Albany, and New York, meeting with great suc- 
cess. In the autumn of 1851 he returned to Boston and assumed the manage- 
ment of the Howard Athenaeum for the season of 1851-—’52. In February, 1863, 
he took the Boston Theatre, then in a bad way financially, and made a success of 
it. He retired in 1864 and devoted himself to teaching elocution and fitting 
pupils for the stage. For the last ten or twelve years Mr. Marshall had been in 
poor health and he died on Christmas day, 1896. 


ALFRED L. TUBBS. 


A. L. Tubbs, president of the Tubbs Cordage Company, who died at San Fran- 
cisco, December 26, 1896, and who had been identified with many of California’s 
most noted commercial institutions, was born in Deering in 1827, and voyaged to 
California in 1849. Mr. Tubbs had served in the legislature and made an honor- 
able record. 

BENJAMIN L. CULVER. 

Benjamin Lyman Culver died at Suncook, December 6, 1896. He was born 
in Norwich, Vt., 67 years ago, and in 1856 engaged in business as a photographer 
at Suncook. Later he went into the millinery and fancy goods trade. He was 
prominent in secret societies and one of the most esteemed residents of Suncook. 


HENRY A. BUELL. 


H. A. Buell, head of the wholesale grocery firm of H. A. Buell & Company of 
Lawrence, Mass., died December 27, 1896. He was born at Newport, in 1839, 
and came to Lawrence about 1861, where he became a member of the firm of 
Eastman & Buell. Later he formed the present firm, which was the largest in the 
city. 
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SAMUEL M. YOUNG. 


Samuel M. Young, the oldest railroad director in the world, died at Toledo, 
January 1, in his 93d year. The deceased went there nearly three-quarters of a 
century ago from Lebanon, where he was born. The late Chief Justice Waite was 
a law student in Mr. Young’s office and received his first legal training under his 
direction. Mr. Young was also president of the Toledo National bank for a quar- 
ter of a century. He was one of the projectors of the Cleveland-Toledo railroad, 
now the Lake Shore. In late years he helped to build the Columbus, Hocking 
Valley and Toledo railroad. Mr. Young also built a number of grain elevators, 
and for years was the leading grain dealer, railroad builder, banker and capitalist 
of Toledo. He abandoned the practice of law in 1860, and from that time to 
1895 devoted his energies to business enterprises. The deceased leaves a large 
fortune to be divided among his three children. 


JOHN T. SPOFFORD. 


John T. Spofford, for 32 years Manchester’s assistant postmaster, died in that 
city January 23. He was born in Londonderry, April 29, 1821, and went to Man- 
chester at the age of 21. He was appointed to a position in the post-office 
July 19, 1862, and served continuously until May 11, 1894. 


NATHAN G. WOODBURY. 


Nathan G. Woodbury, one of the most extensive pail manufacturers in New 
England, died at Keene December 28, 1896. He was born at Rindge April 16, 
1823, and when 24 years of age began business life as the proprietor of a sawmill 
at Richmond. In 1870 he returned to Keene, where at the time of his death he 
owned three large and fully equipped pail factories. His business methods were 
unique, in that he kept no books, but they were highly successful. 


DR. WILLIAM T. MERRILL. 


Dr. William T. Merrill, one of the most wealthy and prominent citizens of 
Hampton, died in that town January 22, aged 73 years. He was a native of 
Hampton Falls, but since 1854 had practised medicine in Hampton. He was, 
for a long time, president and treasurer of the Hampton school board and had 
been a trustee of Hampton academy since 1861. He founded the town’s public 
library, built the largest public block there, and had done much in general to pro- 
mote Hampton’s interests. He was an especially zealous advocate of temperance. 


DANIEL R. HENDERSON. 


Daniel Rodney Henderson was born in Francestown August 22, 1863, and 
died in that town December 26, 1896. He lost his hands by a premature explo- 
sion in 1886, and the plucky and ingenious manner in which he conquered his 
misfortune won the admiration of the whole state. He was a justice of the peace 
and a deputy sheriff, served as doorkeeper of the New Hampshire house of repre- 


sentatives in 1893 and 1895, and would have been sergeant-at-arms in 1897 but 
for his death. 
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